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UNCONVINCING ASSURANCES 


HE first day’s debate on the conduct of the war, which is all 
that can be commented on here since the Prime Minister has 
spoken as we write, did little to assuage public anxiety. Notes 
criticism, varying in emphasis, ran through almost every back- 
mch speech, whether its author expressed his intention of support- 
the Government in the lobby or not. The decision to put down 
vote of censure was ill-advised in the extreme, resulting, among 
her things, in the postponement to the close of the debate of 
Prime Minister’s own speech, which might, if it had come 
the beginning, have disarmed some at least of the critics. Mr. 
t Lyttelton, the first Government spokesman, failed completely 
do that. . In some respects, indeed, his speech actually increased 
fiety, for he had to confess that in many respects our equipment 
Libya was inferior to Rommel’s, and he quite candidly ascribed 
failure of the Eighth Army to tactical mistakes, the unsuitability 
gur Cruiser tanks under desert conditions, and the superior weight 
armament of the German tanks. No critic on the Opposition 
es could have framed a more damning indictment. There 
no doubt, extenuating factors. The Dunkirk disaster had far- 
thing effects, for it was imperative in June, 1940, to concentrate 
Muction on those types of armament most essential to home 
Hence, leaving till later those more suitable for service oversea. 
ue consequences of that, it is suggested, are still felt in Libya. 
That may be true, but it provokes grave reflections. It is now 
tf two years since Dunkirk. There has been an incredible expan- 
m of British armament plant. For practically all the two years 
United States has been making large and increasing contribu- 
to the equipment of British forces, and for the whole of this 
Sent year her output has been rising rapidly towards a still 
ant peak. Yet the Germans are in many respects still ahead. 
Beaverbrook claimed that we had had more tanks in Libya 
General Rommel. That may have been so, though the statement 
ot be easily tested, but they were certainly not better tanks. 
Lyttelton, indeed, quite frankly admitted the inferiority of our 
ipment in various vital particulars to the enemy’s. His whole 
. indeed, consisted in assurances that this or that weapon, 
itely superior to the Germans’, would n” be in produc- 
But German invention does not stand still. By the time our 


new weapons are available the enemy may not be relying on his old 
We have a terrible amount of leeway to make up, thanks to 
the refusal in pre-war years to listen to such believers in mechanical 
warfare as General Fuller and General de Gaulle. On the very day 
on which the Germans announce that the fall of Sevastopo! was 
largely due to attacks by dive-bombers, Mr. Lyttelton was casting 
doubts on the value of this type—of which a few, having been 
ordered in June, 1940, have now reached one theatre of war, evidently 
not Libya. By the time these lines are read Mr. Churchill may have 
succeeded in giving solid grounds for some optimism about the 
immediate future. The need for that has seldom been greater. 


ones. 


Church and State in Germany 


The courageous sermon preached in Berlin last Sunday by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, Count von Preysing, has not 
completely surprised those familiar with the Pastoral Letter issued 
by the Catholic Bishops in Germany last March, and just issued in 
leaflet form by the Ministry of Information. “ Justice deriving from 
God,” declared Count Preysing, “cannot be replaced by justice 
derived from the State. It is a fatal mistake to believe that the 
State is the highest expression of divinity.” In the lengthy Pastoral 
Letter, embodying a series of considered protests against flagrant 
breaches of the Concordat cf 1933, which was read in all Catholic 
Churches throughout Germany, the Bishops ended with the 
uncompromising declaration, “We definitely and firmly refuse the 
demand that we should show our loyalty to our country by being 
faithless to Christ and our Church. We do remain true to our 
country just because we keep faith at any price with our God and 
our Church.” There is no suggestion here, or in Count Preysing’s 
sermon, that the Roman Catholic Church in Germany is in the 
smallest degree anti-German. But it is openly and unequivocally 
anti-Nazi in so far as the conception of the supremacy of the State 
clashes, as it does fundamentally, with the Christian’s conception of 
the supremacy of God. German Christians are fighting against us, 
but so long as they acknowledge, with Christians here, a higher 
loyalty which both share, some basis for a stable peace can be 
visualised. 
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Post-War Relief 

At an early period in the war the British Government began to 
accumulate reserves of food and raw materials in various parts of 
the world with a view to bringing relief to Europe as quickly as 
possible after the ending of hostilities. The Governments of coun- 
tries whose territories are in enemy hands have been invited to 
explore the more urgent needs of their peoples, and to coliaborate in 
preparing schemes of post-war relief. The colossal task which will 
have to be faced will concern all the United Nations, but the largest 
responsibility will obviously fall upon the British Empire and the 
United States. This is the problem which has taken Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, chief economic the British Government, to 
Washington, where he is conferring with Mr. Cordell Hull and other 
members of the United States administration f their 
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adviser to 
The subject o 
inquiry is the measures that should be taken immediately after 
war to meet the urgent needs of vast populations when the whole of 
Food wiil doubtless the first 
carrying On industry, and 
ground. There will the 
and the forms which credit 


Europe will be in the melting-pot. be 
consideration, and then materials 
machines for the cultivation the 
problem of the financing of such relief 
should take. The larger questions of world 
will be their 
thoroughness of the emergency work will be 
task that will follow. 
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economic reconstruction 
reference, but the 


4 governing factor in the 


presumably outside terms of 


The Nation’s Health 


It is a very great achievement that during 
enemy bombardment, evacuation and diminished food supplies 


all the stress and strain 


»f 


Vl 
the nation should have passed through nearly three years of war 
with so good a bill of health. The detailed picture which Mr 


Ernest Brown presented to the House of Commons on Tuesday is 
reassuring, and redounds to the credit of the health services and, it 
should be added, the food services. He was able to report that the 
health of the nation is in many respects better than in the days of 
The infant mortality rate in the first quarter of this year was 
the lowest on record. During two and a half years the 
infectious disease rate has been normal, and with certain exceptions 
below the average. The incidence and fatality of diphtheria are 
being reduced. Scarlet fever has be a grave danger. 
Typhoid fever has been almost eliminated. The black spots have 
been pneumonia (for which there are now more effective means of 
treatment), cerebro-spinal fever, and tuberculosis, which remains a 
grave menace, undoubtedly increased by the black-out and night- 
Among the difficulties that have not 
are arising from the 
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1¢ past 


ceased to 


work in some of the factories. 
been solved under war conditions 
pressure of work on doctors and the shortage of nurses. The latter 
really serious. Means be found to induce more young 
women to enter the nursing profession. Since compulsion would 
serve no useful purpose, there is only one means of securing the 


ihose 


must 
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necessary recruits—by the long overdue reform of increasing the pay 
and improving conditions of work 


The Selection of Officers 
the 


In the last resort a candidate’s fitness for a commission in 
Army can orfly be tested by the results his training in the 
O.C.T.U. But it has been found that far many cadets had 
to be returned to their units as unsuitable, and therefore a better 
system of preliminary testing has been devised by which it is 
hoped that none but potentially good officers will be chosen for 
training. A short interview of 1§ to 20 minutes was well enough 
in a majority of cases, but it did not always suffice. Probably some 
good men failed to get through, and certainly a considerable pro- 
portion of unsuitable candidates were passed on for training. Under 
the new system candidates are attached to the selection board for 
two or three days, living as officers, undergoing various tests whose 
exact nature is not divulged, and solving problems designed to reveal 
their intelligence and initiative. In a psychiatrist is 
invited to interview and report on borderline cases. The would-be 
candidate is seen and intimately observed by a number of judges, 


of 


too 


some cases 
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who together discuss each case before a final decision is made 
The procedure might appear to be formidable, but we are assured4 
that in practice it is not, and that sound results are obtained. Jp 
these days when man-power counts for so much and we canng 
afford wastage by training the wrong man or omitting to train the 
1 that the extremely important job of selection 


right man, it is well 
Ther 


should be put on a basis at once scientific and practical. 
a very general impression that the army Officer is iz 

general intellectual capacity below his colleagues in the other tw@ 
There are reasons for that. The peace-time Army, re 
never had the same attractions as the Navy or Aj 
a change is made in that the better. 
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The Plight of the Retailer 
one of the community 


its share of economic loss from the necessiiy 


There class which has suffered far 
than Cutting 
down supplies and reducing private consumption of goods. The 
1 articles other than food), and especially the smal 
The shopkeeper’s overhead 
to go down and down 
In theory a solution should be fou to that which was 
applied manufacturers by the concentration of industries. Bu 
in no such remedy was The advice given lag 
February by the committee appointed by the President of the Board 
Trade, that retailers should combine their businesses to reduc 
overheads and release man-power, has not had much effect. And 


now the committee, after further enquiries, has put forward a scheme 
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for a levy on retailers who decide to remain in business for thelikertain 
creation of an Insurance Fund, from which payments would befor the 
made o those who withdraw. The levy would be compulsonf§ Wha 
for the larger retailers, but optional for those with a turnover Offfperma 
less than £1,000 a year; but the latter would have to make their Kates: 
decision at the outset, or be deprived thereafter of the right w od Ru 


take advantage of the scheme. The inducement to contribute among 
these very small retailers appears to be inadequate. There is much 
to be said for the scheme in its broad principles, but it bristles with 
The recommendation that those retailers who withdraw 


o this 
nel all 
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difficulties. 


should have a prior right of re-entry into the trade presupposes thatgtwo by 
the opening of new shops after the war will be restricted—siefected 
proposition that requires much consideration. The general principlegiand the 


of concentration and compensation is sound, but the method d 
ipplying it will meet with severe criticism. 
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The State as Coal-Owner sv 
meimit 


In the recent critical discussions about coal production and the » aor 
control of the mines little has been said about the great change 
which came into effect last Wednesday as a result of the Coal Adi kept 
of 1938. Under that Act the possession of al! the coal in the emains 

moment 





country, and the royalties derived from mining, passed into the hands 












cf a statutory body, the Coal Commission, by purchase from thegp*t owr 
existing owners of royalties where coal is already being worked ongplat oce 
by simple acquisition of coal that is not worked. But the immediate™Mustrali 
effects of the change are not considerable. The existing lease-ijime for 
holders are protected by their leases, and pay the royalties to thelijowerfy 
State instead of to the former owners. In the case of leases thalpointe 
fall in, or new coal seams that might be opened up, the Codi—y ». 
Commission is not empowered to work the mines itself. In the hime Wy 
course of many years it will acquire power by its right of granting ln As 
new leases or extending old ones, and in addition it has been given -_ 
powers for promoting reorganisation and schemes of rationalisation. tTuesc 
But the procedure for compelling compliance is cumbrous in theg™ infle 


cng or 


extreme, and unless improved might not enable it to do much mort 
Burm: 


than the old Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission, which was 


again and again frustrated by small groups of owners who wert@@iter wo 
unwilling to co-operate. The unification of royalties that has now being 
been effected is a step in the right direction, and in twenty or thittB¥ milita; 


years, if wisely used, might have great results. But the industy 
cannot afford to wait twenty or thirty years. This measure alonm 
will not provide the large-scale settlement of the coal questios 
which will be an urgent problem of post-war reform. 
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h mT HE Prime Minister and the President have met twice before, 
in the 


lectial frst in August, 1941, and again in December, 1941. There 
Ther gisa0 doubt in their minds that the over-all picture is more favour- 
is ingable to victory than it was either in August or in December of 
er twogst year.” So runs the closing paragraph of the communiqué 
'y, teMsued simultaneously in London and Washington last Saturday 
or Au fiegarding the conference that had just taken place between the 
wo national leaders. Such restrained optimism comes at a moment 

hen any justifiable optimism is needed badly. The situation 

» North Africa is even worse today than it was when the com- 

ed falgmuniqué appeared, and it was bad enough then. Tobruk had 
cutting Pfillen inexplicably in less than twenty-four hours and the Eighth 
ThefArmy was back inside the Egyptian frontier, where it might or 

> smallipight not be able to make a stand. In the event it has not stood, 
erheadiyr jt has still to be discovered whether the retreat from Mersa 





downMatruh means dead loss or ultimate strategic gain. In any case 
‘h WaiBvhat the President and Premier were concerned with was the 
: Be mg view, and events in North Africa do not necessarily 
a fect that, though if the Suez Canal, or even Alexandria, fell to 
reduce gue enemy they would affectit very seriously indeed. The over-all 


Ang@picture must consist of a survey extending in point of time at least 
chemelgs far as the end of 1943, which means, not that the war will 
or thefertainly last that long, but that full provision must be made 
ild bellfor the possibility that it may. 
vulsoryg What victory must involve for either side is clear enough. 
ver OGermany, Italy and Japan must defeat Great Britain, the United 
> theitfiates and Russia, or on the other hand Britain, the United States 
eht Wad Russia must defeat Germany and Japan, Italy being negligible 
a this connexion, since her fate is decided automatically by 
per ally’s. As things stand today Japan’s destinies are distinct 
thdrawgetom Germany’s. There is virtually no co-operation between the 
es thaggtwo by sea, land or air, nor is it easy to see how any could be 
‘ted—agefected unless Germany achieved spectacular successes in Africa 
‘inciplegiand the Caucasus, and Japan occupied the whole of Northern India. 
nod oMhere is one other way in which the western and eastern conflicts 
might, and may, be linked—by a Japanese attack on Siberia—but 
n spite of the massing of troops in Manchukuo there is no reason 
by that should happen unless Japan is consumed by an over- 
elming desire, of which she has so far given little evidence, 
vafford gratuitous assistance to Germany. Japan can therefore 
he kept for the present out of the Americo-European picture. She 
‘mains a most formidable adversary in the Pacific, but her first 
- handsmomentum there is clearly exhausted, and the relation between 
ym thegpet own strength and that of the United Nations in and round 
‘ked ofmlat ocean is steadily changing to the advantage of the latter. In 
nediate@Mustralia in particular the lull in the Japanese attack has given 

lease-ime for the national defences to be greatly strengthened and for 
to thelowerful American land and air forces to arrive and take up their 
es thilimointed stations. Australia has by no means achieved security, 
¢ Coaliiut she is very much more secure than she was, though her 
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a me Minister’s warnings against complacency are still timely. 
re . Ags J : 3 
» gives ln Asia the war between Japan and China enters its sixth year 
sation’ 'uesday. China, which has maintained a resistance both flexible 


in the inflexible at immense sacrifice of life and territory, is today 
h morempcing one of the major crises of her long struggle. The conquest 
ch wat" Burma by Japan has cut her off completely from access to the 
o weremmttr world by way of Rangoon, and thovgh air-communication 
as now bing maintained between India and Chungking, and a minimum 
r thitt¥ military necessities is being transported that way, the difficulties 
ndust} great and the isolation almost complete. To the east the whole 
e alotieline is in enemy hands, and-in the eastern provinces the 
ues ranese are intensifying their attacks. There is no danger of 3 
Minese collapse if supplies of the more essential munitions can 
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somehow be maintained. Whether, and how, they can is not clear, 
but the question was evidently explored exhaustively by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, in conference with the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong. Meanwhile progress is being 
made with the conversion of mountain-tracks through the 
Himalayas into practicable military roads. The undertaking is 
immense, but with an inexhaustible supply of coolie labour, both 
Chinese and Indian, what looks very like the impossible may be 
achieved. China is rendering inestimable service by locking up 
Japanese armies that might be doing great mischief elsewhere. 
She is the victim of an attack as dastardly and unprovoked as 
Germany’s on Poland. She is destined to be one of the pillars 
of the coming peace-settlement. On all those grounds and others 
her three allies should be, and are, as firmly resolved to support 
her to the end as they are to support each other. 

But when all is said and done it is by the defeat of Germany, 
and nothing else, that the issue of the war will be decided. And 
Germany will be defeated only when her essential resources, chief 
among them petrol, are exhausted ; or wher her armies are driven 
back from Russian territory, through Poland, across their own 
frontiers ; or when intensive bombing has so unnerved her popu- 
lation and destroyed her war-industries and dislocated her com- 
munications that her output of war-material dwindles dangerously ; 
or when some combination of dissident elements, in which Army 
chiefs must figure largely, overthrows Nazism and sets up a 
government with which, whatever its deficiencies, it may be 
possible to negotiate. There is no prospect of any one of these 
developments in the near future, but more than one of them has 
its essential place in the long-view survey or the over-all picture. 
Germany is undoubtedly making serious inroads into her petrol 
reserves, and lubricating oil may be a still more serious problem. 
The domestic output of synthetic petrol is quite inadequate by 
itself, and the R.A.F., especially when reinforced by the United 
States Army Air Corps, may restrict its production considerably. 
If Hitler succeeded in reaching Baku his difficulties might be 
largely solved, though the wells would be effectively sabotaged, and 
transport would be a formidable problem at the best. But there 
is nothing yet to suggest that the road to Baku or anywhere near 
it will be trodden by Hitler’s legions. Those legions must gradually 
diminish in strength, for Germany is at the very peak of her 
military man-power, if indeed she has not already passed it. She 
is, Moreover, at or past the peak of production, for her own plant 
is gradually wearing out faster than it can be replaced, and the 
toll she is able to exact from the factories of occupied Europe is 
by all the indications diminishing in volume. New figures issued 
almost weekly—close on 4,000 aeroplanes in May, for example, 
or Mr. Averill Harriman’s assurance that 8,000,000 tons of 
shipping will be built this year—challenge the imagination by the 
conception they evoke of what America’s gigantic output will be. 
That should prove the ultimately decisive factor. 

On the long view, therefore, there is no ground for pessimism. 
Germany will be crushed in the end by sheer weight of metal 
hurled on her from the guns, or dropped from the aeroplanes, 
of Britain, Russia and America, whose mar-power far exceeds hers 
even when allowance is made for forces detached to fight Japan. 
And when Germany is beaten peace everywhere will be in sight. 
For while Hitler is the prime author of the slaughter and misery 
by which the world is overwhelmed, his downfall, with all that 
he stands for, means the beginning of the end of the conflict. 
In only one contingency can his victory and the defeat of the 
United Nations be conceived of. If Germany should gain com- 
mand of the sea, either by a surface victory, as was attempted 
at Jutland, or by the continued and increased success of her 
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submarine-warfare, the position of this country in particular, and 
oi Russia in so far as she depends on oversea supplies, would be 
precarious. Of the former there is little danger, with the American 
Navy to reckon with as well as the British. Submarine success 
would not actually confer command of the sea, but it might 
sufficiently deny the safe use of the sea to the ships on which 
Britain depends for food and raw materials and munitions to 
constitute a blockade which we could not survive. That that 
danger is real—though it is never likely to be carried to such 
lengths—is undeniable. The sinkings, especially on America’s 
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Atlantic ceast, are alarming. They naturally figured in th 
Roosevelt-Churchill communiqué, with an assurance that tk 
launching of new tonnage is increasing greatly month by month 


That by itself is not enough. More effective measures against th§ 


U-boat have somehow to be devised, and no doubt they will tk 
It is reassuring to learn from the statement Admiral Cunninghay 
made at Washington on Tuesday that America is “ getting dow 
to that properly.” This is the greatest peril of all. But we hay 
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probably seen the worst and on the long view confidence is just-J 
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fied here too. ; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EFORE this month is out Mr. Brendan Bracken will have held 

the post of Minister of Information for a year. If I anticipate 
matters a little by referring to his anniversary now it is because I hope 
to surrender this column to other hands for a couple of weeks. When 
he was appointed I predicted that he would either succeed notably 
or fail badly. He has quite certainly not failed badly. or failed at 
all. He is, I should say, much the most successful of the Ministers 
under whom we have prospered or ‘suffered, and he has retained 
his office longer than Lord Macmillan or Lord Reith, though not 
quite as long yet as Mr. Duff Cooper, who stayed in Malet Street 
fourteen months. Mr. Bracken knows his own mind and can make 
quick decisions and stick to them, while his defence of his depart- 
ment in Parliament, and his refusal to interfere in the administration 
of the B.B.C., have made a unifermly good impression. Incidentally, 
he would, I am sure, be the first to acknowledge what he and the 
Ministry owe to its present Director-General, Mr. C. J. Radciiffe. 
The M.o.I. will always by the nature of things be the target of 
criticism, but I think it would be true to say, and therefore only fair 
to say, that it deserves it less teday than at any other period in its 
history. It may not equal Dr. Goebbels’ concern in efficiency 
—-but then it has more scruples and less money. 

* . 7 * 

The dive-bomber mystery and the refusal of Ministers to solve 
it is becoming intolerable. The Air Minister says dive-bombers 
were ordered in July, 1940, exactly two years ago. The late Minister 
of Aircraft Production, Lord Brabazon, says he was never asked to 
provide any, which may quite well be, seeing that the order which 
Sir Archibald Sinclair mentioned went to his predecessor. Now Sir 
James Grigg, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, practises 
evasive tactics till only his heels show. He is asked what is being 
done to secure dive-bombers for the Army ; he replies that he cannot 
give information that might help the enemy. He is asked whether 
the Army and Air Force are now agreed about dive-bombers ; he 
begs that that question be put on the paper. He is asked whether 
the Government fully appreciate the need for dive-bombers ; he 
answers that discussions on the subject have been going on between 
Air Ministry and War Office, and he hopes they will soon be 
concluded satisfactorily. This when British forces in three continents 
have been getting strafed by dive-bombers for years. I know, of 
course, that many good authorities think money is better spent on, 
say, Hurricanes than on dive-bombers—but the Germans are not 
usually fools in such matters. And now Mr. Lyttelton says we have 
got a few dive-bombers, in one theatre. 

* * * * 

The appointment of Dr. Mervyn Haigh, the Bishop of Coventry, 
to the see of Winchester, vacated by Dr. Garbett, is, I think, 
generally approved. He has been in the Midland very 
largely industrial, for over ten years, and for many reasons the change 
is likely to be congenial. I do not include among these the financial, 
though the stipend is in the one case, Winchester, £4,500, and in 
the other £3,000. In neither case can there be a penny to spare 
when essential expenditure has been covered. Some time before 
the last war a pamphlet on The Fatal Opulence of Bishops made 
a considerable stir. There is not much fatality about it today. 
Taxation, to say nothing of rates and other dues, accounts for ‘nearly 
£3,000 out of £5,000, and without hospitality extensive, if not 
elaborate, a bishop cannot preserve the contacts he needs. There 
is, moreover, today the problem of domestic help to complicate life 


diocese, 


further. A diocesan bishop, who occupies four or five rooms oy 

of the thirty-odd in his palace, told me this week that he makes hi 

own bed and cleans his own shoes, and that his wife spends haf 

her time in domestic work. He may be a better bishop for it i 

some ways, but his time is a good deal too valuable to be spent so, 
*x * 7 * 

I am delighted to see that a London restaurant-proprietor ha 
been fined fairly substantially on each of two separate charges, ong 
of charging 1s. 6d. for coffee and one of the exaction of a similal 
amount as cloakroom fee, the “cloakroom” consisting of a row d 
pegs in the restaurant itself. There is no doubt that, in Londe 
at any rate, the meals restriction order has resulted in something 
of a ramp. charged for food. In ong 
restaurant, where a house charge of 7s. 6d. is permitted, the bi 
for dinner for two—including some wine, presumably a bottle- 
came to £2 9s. 6d. And I have heard of many cases of the king 
The maximum charge, moreover, tends to become the standag 
charge, and many restaurants which used to provide a fixed-chapy 
meal at less have put their price up to §s. It is not easy to & 
what the Ministry of Food can do about it. But it is quite ea 
to see what the public can do about it. It can, and should, avoi 
going near places where exorbitant prices are charged for foo 
There is a moral as well as an economic side to the question at/ 
time like this. It is indecent for people to be pouring down the 
own throats money which the State needs so urgently to borrow. 

* 7. 7 * 

Various statements have been made, in the course of rece] 
correspondence in The Spectator, about the proportion of th 
population that can be claimed as “ church-going,” and they ha 
not all been left unchallenged. The latest figure suggested, 10 py 
cent., seems definitely too low. For Scotland it is quite certain) 
too low. In England and Wales nothing Jike complete statistics #) 
available. To measure the effective membership of the Church ¢ 
England by the number of Easter communicants is clearly not satit§ 
factory. Still, they form at least a rough guide. The number if 
I194I was 2,391,730. The Roman Catholic “ population ” is put# 
least as high, and the Free Churches also account for well ov 
2,000,000. The total therefore cannot be far short of 7,000,000. Al 
the figures refer to England and Wales, and the estimated populati# 
of that area is round about 40,000,000. That would give the church 
roughly 17.5 per cent. I have no desire to stress such statistic 
They are rough and ready, and at the best they are purely quanti} 
tive. Moreover, they do not imply anything like regular attendant 
at a place of worship, and not even all regular attenders shed lust 


on the church or chapel they honour. But they mean something. 
. * * « 


Fantastic prices are being 


In writing last week of the impending change in the Headship é 
the Civil Service I touched on the implications of the fact ti 
while Sir Richard Hopkins succeeds to that position at 62, 
present holder of the office takes leave of it at “the retiring 
of 60.” I might have added that the new appointment has beé 
hailed with almost universal satisfaction in Whitehall. I rema 
unconvinced of the wisdom of making the Secretary of the Treas 
ex-officio Head of the Civil Service, but if the latter post is® 
continue in its present form it is clear that Sir Richard Hopkins! 
the man for it, and though his term of office can hardly last me 
than three years, he will embark on it supported by a volume & 
goodwill that will go far to make his path smooth. JANUS. 
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at th 
month 
nst the} 
vill be HE present period is at once the most critical and the most 
nghan baffling of the war. If we knew even 4 little about what 
y dow = happened to the Eighth Army in the middle of June it would be 
e hays easy € form some idea of what is at present taking place in 
s jus Egypt. Unfortunately we have no reliable information as to the 
ns | character of the engagement or engagements that turned a victorious 
jnto a defeated army. It is impossible to say at this moment whether 
) the disastrous showing at Tobruk was part of the consequence ot 
) the earlier episode. We are the spectators of a battle that in any 
' case must be of a novel character and, from the stage On which it 
MS OU js taking place, must be of immense importance, and we lack the 
kes hi data that would enable us to cast up its chances. We are, in fact, 
ds haf” jin the disconcerting position of being compelled by all that we 
oT itt) know to hope for the best and urged by the changing face of the 
nt $0. | pattle to regard the position as very grave. 
Rommel’s victory has been boosted with all the skill the Germans 
par b possess. The enemy propagandists are even following the battle on 
eS, One 


the spot and radioing en clair enthusiastic pictures from the battle- 
simile field ; and it is sheer folly to maintain that this stream of propaganda 
js unsuccessful. All the knowledge we possess of the losses of the 
', Eighth Army depends upon it, and yet its reliability, over and over 
*) again exploded, is once again exposed by the claim to have taken 
some thousands of prisoners in Matruh, which we now know to have 
been successfully evacuated. If we dismiss this tainted source of 
information we know, beyond any shadow of doubt, that General 
Auchinleck, who has been in personal charge of the battle since 
Thursday, has at his disposal very considerable reserves of all kinds. 
In case of need, it is obvious that the Ninth and Tenth Armies 
would be drawn upon ; and the former, at least, is not very distant 


TOW @ 





a “ from the present battlefield. Indeed, the Axis reports have been 
. toa describing how the Ninth Army has been supplying the Eighth with 
< oul reinforcements for some time. In fine, as I have said, all the know- 
ey ne ledge upon which we can really rely suggests that Auchinleck must 
st ) have been able to make good the earlier losses. 


Though we cannot but regard it as grave that fighting is taking 
recet) place little more than 80 air-miles from our main naval base, it is 
of te very difficult indeed to think that Rommel’s positicn is not as 

ey har precarious as ours. As far as one can discover, the battle is ranging 
Io pee Over at least 50 miles from west to east. It was raging about El 
ertain)’ Daba on Tuesday, but the day before it extended as far west as 
stics av) Matruh. It is not a linear but an area battle. It is not following 
urch d— any of the orthodox patterns, but is taking the form of lunges by 
ot sat Rommel’s armour, which are being met and parried by the British 
nber # armour or the “ battle groups ” which seem to be the step-children 
; put sm of the very effective “Jock Columns.” When Rommel bye-passed 
el] ov’ Matruh most of the correspondents at once reported that he had 
oo. AB followed his usual prescription. Of course it began with Wavell ; 
pulatiag but the German plagiarist follows a primrose path, and we are giving 
hurch™ him a prestige that he certainly does not enjoy in his own army. 

tatistic 
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As far as one can interpret Auchinleck’s plan, it is to wear down 
the enemy army continuously, to hold positions only so far as they 
are profitable as pivots of manoeuvre, and wait for that phase when 
the force of the attack is spent to throw in reserves. If this 
interpretation should be correct, it must bear that appearance of 
weakness that marks the present fighting; yet we know that the 
Imperial troops are attacking with splendid courage, and we have 
had experience of the iron resolution of their commander. It is 
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62, @& possible that some of Rommel’s troops are using the southern track 
ring © by Siwa and Bahariya towards Cairo. The Nile delta forms a sort 
as DCR of wine-glass, with the Nile as its stem. The main body of the 
rem®@ enemy appear to be thrusting towards the goblet part—the delta— 
[reas and a southern column, moving by Siwa, would be aiming at the 
St 18 junction of the goblet and the stem where Cairo stands. The battle 
= is only in its first stage, and is full of hazards for both sides. 

nal It is not, however, only in Egypt that the fighting has become 





more critical, The new battle which has broken out east of Kursk 
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CRITICAL DAYS 


By STRATEGICUS 


has developed into heavy fighting. About Kharkov, after a long and 
costly struggle, the enemy appears to have pushed his way across the 
Donetz and pressed on towards the Moscow-Voronezh-Rostov rail- 
way ; and the new battle points in the same direction. The Kharkov 
success has given the enemy a bridgehead for a leap eastwards, and 
it is no doubt hoped that the Kursk attack will enable him to make 
use of it. But the main blow will presumably be delivered from 
the Tagenrog sector ; and these attacks to the north promise not only 
to draw in reserves which might have been used on that front, but 
also to cover the flank of an advance towards the east. If this has 
not yet been launched it is due to the heroic resistance of Sevas- 
topol. There can be little doubt that these operations on the Russian 
front are timed to fit in with the Egyptian advance ; but the Sevas- 
topol sector is an essential part of the Axis plan. 

The main onslaught on the Russian front has apparently begun, 
and it would be much easier to feel content with the outlook if the 
possibility of a Japanese attack in the Far East could be ruled out. 
The Japanese are claiming new successes in the Aleutians, and it is 
impossible to feel that they are of as little account as the Americans 
apparently think. If the Japanese establish themselves there they 
will be in a position to bomb the rear of the Russian positions in the 
Far East as well as to threaten any communication between the 
United States and Eastern Russia. 

Now that the most critical months of the war are upon us it is a 
counsel of mere wisdom to scale down all that we regard as our 
assets. When an enemy, recognising that he has reached his last 
chance to avoid defeat, launches a campaign on all fronts we may be 
sure he will fight with desperation, and no matter how much we 
attempt to write down the factor of morale it is and remains the 
final determinant of battle. In such circumstances we shall be wise 
to expect reverses and surprises ; and we have little chance to meet 
them coolly if we have allowed ourselves to be buoyed up by 
inflated ideas of our strength. We have been hearing so much about 
the tremendous strides that our and the American production is 
making that we are apt to regard it as available for war purposes. 
This is an illusion. It can only be available if it is placed at the point 
where it is most needed, and this involves a growing tonnage of ship- 
ping. In proportion as the production grows so must the shipping ; 
and at the present moment the shipping situation is perhaps the 
gravest factor in the war. 

The attack upon the shipping of the United Nations is clearly a 
vital part of Hitler’s summer campaign, and the peak of its success 
is also timed to bear upon the land operations. One can appreciate 
the military disadvantage of publishing the losses month by month ; 
but it is simply misleading to harp on the growing tide of pro- 
duction if a large proportion of it cannot leave the place whence it 
derives. It is difficult to understand, moreover, why facts are pub- 
lished in the United States that are withheld from us. Mr. Hanson 
Baldwin has just stated in The Evening Standard that “ The ship- 
ping losses in May exceeded any in the history of the world, and 
the month of June, from announcements to date, will probably be 
considerably worse than May.” There is little precision about this 
statement ; but its gist is clear enough. If that state of things should 
continue the United States’ magnificent productive capacity would 
be largely ineffective. Our best ground for hope that it will not 
continue is perhaps the fact that Americans very seriously object 
to wasted labour; and we may hope that this new campaign will 
be brought under control. It must, however, be recognised that such 
success is absolutely essential to the Allied victory, since it is only 
by transport across the seas that we can fight abroad or, in the last 
resort, live. 

There is another direction in which we shall be wise to scale 
down our assets. The stimulating suggestions of Major Seversky 
and the contentions of numbers of brilliant airmen tend to make 
us regard the possible as the achieved. From the beginning of the 
war we have laboured under an illusion about the effect of air 
attack ; and yet actual experience is constantly warning us of its 
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The Malta episode, the comparative smallness of the 
suffered by warships, by Libyan port installations and by 
transport in the battle area attest this conclusion. None of us has 
the smallest doubt about the supreme courage and efficiency of the 


limitations 


losses 


Royal Air Force, and we know that its attack upon the transport 
which is vital to Rommel’s army has been almost incessant; yet 
there had been no attack at all. 


the enemy advance continues as if 


The importance of bearing these warnings in mind is that, although 
the statement “ The over-all picture is more favourable to victory 
than it was either in August or December of !ast year” 
long-term point of view, the next months 
certain to be critical Hitler will take every risk and use every 
expedient to snatch victory from defeat; and still commands 
an immensely powerful force, perfectly armed and fired with a 
fanaticism that makes it trebly formidable. We shall need all our 
fortitude and resolution to defeat it; and be the better 


equipped if we meet the test stripped of all illusion 


is un- 
doubtedly true as a are 


he 


we shali 


THE TWO FRANCES 


By V. S SWAMINATHAN 


INNING implicit, almost pathetic, faith in the chivalry and 

generosity of the enemy, believing that the destruction of 
Britain’s will and power to resist will last only a few more weeks, 
and firmly convinced that France was being “saved,” the French 
Government, headed by the aged and respected Marshal Pétain, 
surrendered to Nazi Germany on June 17th, 1940. The next day 
General Charles de Gaulle declared: “Our country is in danger of 
death. Let us fight to save her.” On the second anniversary of 
the tragic appeal for an armistice, the titular head of Vichy France 
confessed the abject failure of his régime to overcome “ hunger, want, 
discontent and even anger” among the French people. Thereby 
hangs the tragic tale of metropolitan France in chains. 

The staggering burden borne by fallen France is undermining the 
entire economic and financial fabric of the country. France is com- 
pelled, to her grave detriment, to support the onerous burden of an 
enormously enhanced Budget, and the war indemnity, with a greatly 
shrunken national income. Ordinary expenditure this year is esti- 
mated at 138,500 million francs (£787 million at 176 francs to the 
pound), compared with 52,000 million francs in 1938, allowing for 
subsequent increase in prices. Inclusive of the cost of occupation, 
the financing of the Franco-German clearing agreement, and other 
public expenses, the total public expenditure for 1942 is computed 
at around 300,000 million francs (£1,700 million). This sum is far 
in excess of the national revenue, which is reckoned at some 105,000 
million francs. The deficit of 195,000 millions will have to be 
covered by advances from the Bank of France and by the issue of 
Treasury Bonds. 

From the beginning of the armistice to the end of 1941 the 
obligations of the French Treasury totalled roughly 450,000 million 
francs (£2,557 million). This has been covered by: taxes equalling 
150,000 million francs ; advances from the Bank of France amounting 
to 165,000 millions, and Treasury Bonds aggregating 135,000 millions, 
Such an extensive use, or more precisely abuse, of credit would 
normally have led to financial chaos. But the Vichy Government 
stepped in, under German pressure, to control the investment and 
production markets to ensure the smooth and continued working of 
the mechanism permitting the systematic plunder of prostrate France 
by Germany. Only French-owned foreign securities and about 
85,000 million francs’ worth of gold transported abroad in good time 
eluded the grasp of the rapacious invader. The freezing measures 
applied by the United Nations and South America appear to be the 
sole safeguards for the remaining vestiges of the country’s capital. 
In sum, France is being bled white by Germany. The problem of 
transfers, which in 1919 baffled Allied experts, who proclaimed that 
it could not be solved in favour of the Allies, is now being ingeniously 
settled to Nazi Germany’s advantage. 

It was the proud boast of France before the outbreak of war 


that she was yirtually self-sufficient in essential food-supplies, 
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the French North African territories are taken jp§ 
agricultural production has taken a turn} 
a large proportion of her agricultyy 


especially if 
account. Today 
the worse for four reasons: 
workers are prisoners of war in Germany ; cattle-fodder and q 
cakes are unobtainable ; fertiliser-supplies are acutely short, a 
replacement parts of worn-out agricultural machinery and imp 
ments are in short supply. Compared with a normal pre-war yey 


her 








the country’s production of wheat and other cereals declined in 1 
by 3,500,000 metric tons to 12.§ millions, and notatoes and beetr 
by 3,300,000 tons to 20 millions. The country’s cattle populati 
fell by 1,400,000, and pigs by no less than 3,600,000: The ston 
the same with butter, milk and wine. With decreased p 
duction, France has to maintain the occupation troops and trang 
to Germany a sizeable slice of her agricultural production. Germa 
and Italy appropriate a high percentage—as much as 8o per cent- 
of Vichy France’s imports from her colonies. They are py 
for out of war indemnity and through accounts falling under % 
Franco-German clearing arrangement. 

The secondary: industries of France, particularly those producij 
consumption goods, are in a bad way. Total coal-supplies (domes 
plus foreign) have declined from 70 to 40 million metric tons, a 
electricity output has fallen by 20 per cent. There has, too, been 
percepuble drop in iron and steel production, while those of textij 
and paper have fallen catastrophically. The French  transpe 
agencies are faring no better than the manufacturing industr« 
About a third of the railway rol‘sig-stock has been requisitions 
by Germany, and the Nazis have sucked dry the country’s irreplac 
able stocks of petrol and other mineral oil products. Apart fro 
50,000 lorries propelled by gasogene, France’s motor transport i 
dustry is virtually at a standstill. By her stranglehold on French ma 
material supplies and transport facilities, Germany is controlling t 
industries of the country. Reliable estimates claim that 80 per cer 
of industry in the occupied zone depends for its activity on ord 
from Germany. Th? unpleasant fact must be faced that before lm 
nearly all French concerns will be operating on Germany’s behd 
using her patents and processes. Collaboration norwithstendill 
France’s current industrial production has, for obvious reasons, fal 
by some 40 per cent. compared with 1939. But the fall has been ve 
uneven. Thus, while producers of consumption goods are having 
really bad time, those engaged in manufacturing metals, chemic 
engineering products and, above all, armaments—all of immedi: 
use to the Nazi military machine—are known to be exceptions 
busy. 

The tragedy of captive France goes deeper still. Hundreds 
thousands of young and able-bodied Frenchmen are languishing? 
German prisons away from their farms, homes and families. Tk 
Nazis are thus driving France to commit racial suicide. The 
unfortunate victims of war are used as pawns by Hitler to writ 
out more and more concessions from the Vichy Government. Th 
latter’s freedom of action is illusory. The Vichy authorities m 
cling to the terms of the armistice, but they are powerless if t 
Germans ignore or evade them. For some years past there wet 
hovering in the background the old partisans of a deal with Hite 
the Brinons and the Benoist-Méchins, ready to emerge from Frend 
or German prisons to resume their hawking of Hitlerism to Fram 
and “selling” of France to Germany. As we write, Pierre Lav 
is praying and working hard for a Nazi victory. He is urging bi 
compatriots to make a twofold contribution to this end—send Frené 
workers to replace the Germans dispatched to the various fightit 
fronts and French volunteers to fight against Russia. Such is t 
tragedy of “France in chains.” 

But even today the French are not anti-British in large number 
they are not even Vichyist, still less pro-German. The vast major 
feel so entirely French that they have thought it right to stay wil 
France even when she is beaten, and even when France or 
Government made a profound mistake and even committed treachen 
All the great forces of this gallant nation, now dormant or num! 
are nevertheless one whole. When General de Gaulle made } 
historic appeal, several hundreds of Frenchmen and Frenchwome 
rallied to him to keep France in the fight to the end. In the la 
two years La France Combattante—“ Fighting France ”—has prove 
its worth in three directions. It has provided combatant units t# 
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have achieved creditable results on land, at sea and in the air. It 
has rallied, too, to the Allied cause territories of strategic and 


economic value that would otherwise have been subject to the Vichy 
collaboration policy, and shared the same fate as Indo-China. French 
Equatorial Africa, allegiance to Free France, is a valuable 
training ground and a vital strategic link with Sudan and Egypt. 
From the port of Douala in the Cameroons just south of the Nigerian 
frontier two gocd roads heve been completed 
Khartoum and Kenya and the Mcmbasa port. The merits of these 
shorter and safer land routes through Allied territory compared with 
the much longer and more perilous sea route via the Cape 
obvious. Had the Germans succeeded in establishing themselves 
in the Cameroons with Italians in Libya the Axis would threaten 
British West Africa. 

Lastly, perhaps the most memorable service rendered by the Free 
French movement is that of awakening the bewildered and betrayed 
people of France, and of firing their resolve to continue the fight 
at all costs. Thus, though subject to German domination, many 
men and women in France are carrying on the struggle to set their 
country free. Over 1,500 of them who have died in France 
hostages are casualties on the field of battle. Many more defy im- 
prisonment and death to listen to news and instructions from Britain, 
and to write, print and distribute, as well as read, the scores of 
clandestine papers which give them true facts within France and 
outside it. Thousands of young men and women are preparing 
themselves for the day when a second front opens in Europe. When 
that happens the essertial underlying unity of the French nation 
will prove a pillar of strength to the United Nations. France is 
being reborn. The people of France know now, after tasting the 
fruits of collaboration with Germany for over two years, that there 
can be no peace, no national reconstruction, no national or individual 
dignity until the dead hand of the Third Reich is struck off. 


1662 AND ALL THAT 


By WILLIAM PATON 
NOTABLE appeal was made from the chair of the Congre- 
A gational Union of England and Wales lately by its President, 
the Rev. K. L. Parry. He said in the course of his presidential 
address: “I think the time has come for a bold attempt to undo the 
mischief wrought by ‘1662 and all that’ and to restore a truly 
national Church of England,” and went on to suggest that union 
among the Free Churches alone was not likely to take place, and was 
not perhaps wholly to be desired. He urged that the thing alone 
worth striving for, and alone able to stir the imagination and arouse 
enthusiasm, was the more comprehensive unity of a renewed national 
Church. 

That this appeal should proceed from one of the principal seats 
of authority in the Free Churches is, surely, a matter of real im- 
pertance. The speaker urged that the initiative would have to come 
from the Anglican side, and in this he will be held to be right by 
most students of recent ecclesiastical pourparlers. But it was very 
much to be desired that a welcome to such action should be expressed 
in an authoritative way from the Free Church side, and this has now 
been done ; it is true that no Church, not even his own, is committed 
by what the President of the Congregational Union said, but it 
remains none the less significant that he has said it. 

Why is this matter of the union, or re-union, of the Churches 
important? Of course, the deepest reason is simply that no one 
can possibly believe that the present kind of denominational organisa- 
tion and division represents the mind of Christ. There is a way to 
escape from the burden which denominational division lays upon the 
Christian conscience ; it is to hold that one’s own Christian society 
is in fact the true and only Church. You may then still regret the 
existence of pseudo-churches outside, but you are not yourself 
involved in the mess. But to anyone who thinks and feels, as I am 
persuaded the bulk of British Christians do, that the body of Christ 
is divided, and that the continuing earthly representation of His 
mission is weakened and confused by that division, the situation is 
in a strict sense intolerable. I suggest, however, two reasons for re- 
union of a kind related to the actual and temporary situation in this 
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country, though one of them may be held to be as permanent as that 
major ground which I have just set forth. 

Is it to be supposed that the secular world will accept advice upon 
the due ordering of society from Christian bodies which find it 
impossible to overcome their own divisions, in spite of the unique 
possession of a common Divine message and charter? Men of 
business and commerce today hav2 consented, not perhaps gladly 
but willingly, to the most radical changes in their business affairs, 
the pooling of their concerns and the sharing of their trade secrets: 
they may without impropriety ask whether in the matter of their 
organisation the Churches have shown a like willingness to respond 
to the needs of a desperate time and, if not, on what grounds they 
expect to be taken seriously. 

That is one consideration—not perhaps very profound, but.likely 
to operate in a good many minds. But there is something else 
happening in the country that is raising the problem of church 
unity even more acutely. I refer te the many combined efforts in 
the sphere of evangelisation now going on in so many centres. 
What are called mostly “ Religion and Life Weeks” are being held, 
or in preparation, in more than sixty cities and towns at the present 
moment. (There has been important co-operation with Roman 
Catholics in several centres in terms of the recently pub- 
lished agreement, but the further combined action described 
confined to Anglicans and Free Churchmen.) Only in a 
few cases has there been any kind of stimulus or organising 
from the national centre; the idea has come alive, and 
place after place is undertaking the effort for itself. The movement 
is becoming nation-wide. No one can take part in such efforts to 
make the Christian gospel real and relevant to a modern English 
community in the midst of the strains of war-time without asking 
himself a question to which, at the moment, there is not much of 
an answer. It is this: suppose any considerable number of people, 
moved by their own sense of moral and spiritual need and convinced 
of the truth of the Christian religion, were to desire to join in the 
membership of the Christian community, what are they to join? 

There is an undoubted stirring amongst us ; the tragedy of our 
international society has shaken multitudes of people out of a 
complacent belief in automatic progress and even awakened a sens? 


is 


of that human frustration and inner evil which the Bible calls 
“sin”; the ('\cistian religion is manifestly, 1f we read the New 


Testament maciligently, not merely a set of ideas but a message of 
living power incarnated in a community ; where is that community? 
In other words, if the Churches are caughi up into a real movement 
of evangelistic activity they will be forced to face the question of 
union or make their evangelism a mockery; if they do not 
address themselves to the effective preaching of the Gospel to the 
masses of the people of this country who are outside the orbit of 
Christian influence, they had better not exist at all. 

Let it be cordially admitted that the idea of Christian unity and 
of a national Church can be supported by very bad arguments. 
One such is that a united Church is appropriate to a united nation 
or even to a united empire. If the unity of the Church is conceived 
of as merely subserving a political end, then let us welcome the 
wildest of the sectaries ; at least they will remind us that the Church 
exists by the word of God and for His glory. The Nazis have 
now apparently despaired of making much out of the Church, judg- 
ing by the very illuminating remarks of Martin Bormann, the new 
Hess, but at an earlier point they tried very hard to get a Reich 
church that would reflect the spirit of the totalitarian régime. No 
thoughtful Christian wants Christian unity for such reasons. 


But it is not from such motives that the cause of Christian unity 
is being urged today. The remarkable drawing together on the 
part of the Churches during the last thirty years, first in the mis- 
sionary movement and then in the study of the social order and in 
the analysis of the causes of division—what is called the “oecumenical 
movement ”—has shown one thing very clearly. There is a very 
large agreement among the Churches in the matter of the faith that 
is believed ; there is a larger agreement even in the matter of Church 
order than has usually been understood, but in the matter of the 
content of the faith there is a very large degree of unanimity. But 
if this be so—and to anyone who doubts it I commend a study of 
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course of the 


the official statements made by the Churches in the 
World Conference on Faith and Order—the matter of unity becomes 
most 


urgent. That a total distinction between “ faith ” and “ order ’ 





cannot be made I should admit; but ic those who wou:d urge as 
an adequate ground for continued division the need to cherish 
eparate traditions even doctrinal emphases, the crus g retort 
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TRANSATLANTIC STRAINS 


By D. W BROGAN 




















lr is nearly seven months since Pearl Harbour, since Britain 
{ the United States became allies, in fact if not in form, and 
S a fair consensus Of expert Opinion tat reia ns betwee the 
countries are far less happy than they should be in the case of tw 
great nations linked together by a common cause and a common 
dange At any rate, there is agreement that Britssh stock in the 
United States is lower than was on December 7th, 1941, and a 
great deal lower than it was in December, 1940, when we and the 
Greeks stood alone and when London and other great cities were 
stoically “taking 11.” That there shou'd be such cooling off 
regrettable and in part remediable, but it is natural and indisputable 
And if the knowledg¢ yur stock is lower, much lowe lan it 
was becomes widespread Britain A breed resentment and 
ec ition here—and one great aim of Hitlerite propagand 

ve been achievec le driving of a wed between the I 
peaking peop.es w e cordial and isting CO-Operation is 
s killing Hitlerism and keeping it killed 

I n t. first Of a xe admMiIttec h illies often find the I 
trving ; that has been true of all alliances in all ages. Since 
et down Plataea. comrades in misfortune ave found easier to 

ame anybody but themselves Sometimes they have been right, 
ometimes they have been merely human News has been bad, 
‘ ormly bad ut bad he same. since December 7t t 
as be bad for us and bad for the Americans. And there has been 

k in the bad news ; Pear] Haz in part explains Sir e 

he necessity of aiding Britain and the Netherlands East in 
part explains American losses in the raits of Macassar and in the 








Pacific. We should be surprised, there has been 





on but that there has not been more of it 

B the natural talent of allies for irritating each other is not 
the whole story There are other grounds of disagreement and 
misunderstanding, some of them trivial, some important. There is, 
first of all, the old question ol the certain condescension that Lowell 
saw in foreigners two generations ago. The old John Bull attitude 
is rarer than it was, but it has, in too many cases, been replaced by 
a patient resignation that is even more maddening. It should not 


é 
worth repeating, thar there 


be necessary to sav it, but it 1s, mm fact, 


is nothing wrong in American officers wearing trousers of 
their 


a different 


shade from tunics, nothing intrinsically right in British 
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sergeants wearing their stripes pointing downwards. The attribution 
of moral excellence to minor matters of costume, the ready classifica- 
tion of people by their success or failure in passing social tests 
that are always local and often quite modern, is a British failing 














that both irritates Americans and makes our judgement of Americans 
and their attitudes unrealistic. There is little or no utility in looking 
for who fit British categories ; none of them do, least 
of and unimportant class of Anglophiles by snobbery 
The ‘unknown Etonian” is a delusion and a snare; if 
h S sure to be unimportant, unrepresentative, and 
quite likely to be, in himself, a source of Anglophobia. On the 
othe ind, an un; minating democratic attitude, 
the superficial acce ricans as equally amusing, 
tractive and in port either. 
Closely associatec ension is the unconscious 
ssumption that e such, owes Great Britain, 
suc elp and admiration There are common links between 
e two countries; Bismarck was rig when he insisted on the 
e fact that the United States speaks En; 
s is not a lost dominion. American English 
ialect, but the language of the overwhelming 
iajority of the English- k The values, politica] and 
cu ral, inherent ist necessarily be saved in 
American or lost. I oviously the junior partner 
ige we are the senior. We have common interests and common 


ideals. But we are not in any relationship of mother and child 


common ideals, we diminish 


indifferent to our 


our claim on American attention. This was a part of the price we 
paid for Munich ; the delay may have been worth the price, but it is 
foolish to deny that there was a price paid and still being paid in 


American goodwill and trust. 
ed cause of American irritation is the bland 

suspicion of Britain is to be explained 
It may be true that more German- 
Americans, Irish-Americans, Italian-Americans are of us 
of other groups. But a slight acquaintance 
American pelitics and public-opinion forming 
groups will show that this rule, if it is a rule, only takes us a short 
read “ The Education of 
ief that people of pure 
most Englishmen or 
States is a 


Another closely relat 
American 


terms of racial ancestry. 


assumption that 
iwav in 
suspicious 
than is statistically true 
with the personnel of 


Read some of the poems of Lowell, 
Henry Adams,” if it is found hard of bel 
Anglo-Saxon can dislike many or 
English ways of doing things. The United 
country and the Americans are foreigners if 


egalitarian, candid, 


descent 
foreign 
aliens. They are 
elated, easily 


not 
republicans, irreverent, easily 
depressed, fond of speed and novelty, 
of affairs to which they are wholly reconciled. 

that do not or the war through 
For them it is not self-evident that the British Empire 
The Americans’ national 
celebration of the day they left it. At the moment they are defending 
ions of that empire, but the mere thought that they are doing 
not in that they 
defending something valuable to them and to the world as well as 
to us. It would be very uncandid to conceal the fact that Malaya 
and Burma have convinced many Americans that the British Empire 
than The apparent between the 
the Filipinos and the Burmese has gratified American 


in short, they are non-English 


State 


Se ; ; , 
It follows they see the world 


English eves 
festival is a 


great 


is a “good thing.” 





sO is itself gratifying. They must be showa are 


is more facade reality. contrast 


tt 1d ‘ 
ittitude ol 





pride ; they are in no mood to be told, in Kiplingesque terms, how 
to carry the white man’s burden. Imperialism of the Kipling or 
Richard Harding Davis lant with very shallow roots 


type was a p 
It cannot be replanted now, nor if it could, would it 
British imperialism is 
defensible in American terms, but the defence requires skill, candour, 
and a knowledge of what Americans dislike in our imperial attitude. 
It is not much use, defending the Indian princes with warmth to 
1 republican people. Mere honesty in government will not strike 
the average American as the whole duty of political man. If his 
feelings have been ruffled by English supercilious manners, he is 
likely to have a fellow-feeling for the Indians who have to put up 
with those manners far more often than he has. 

At the moment he is less concerned with our manners than with 
our power. He does not fully or, indeed, partially, understand out 


in America. 
necessarily be something to rejoice over. 
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THE 


shipping problems, the limits of our power, the immensity of the 
assets the Axis has accumulated by the plunder of Europe. That 
our power is spread thin will ‘se less of a convincing explanation 
than that We are incompetent. “ Muddling through ” is not a phrase 
which appeals to a nation that worships efficiency, although, like 
many devotees, with a good deal of backsliding in practice. At 
the moment, the American man in the street will be less impressed 
with plans for extending public school education after the war than 
with doubt whether its results in this war justify its survival, much 
less its extension. Himself only too prone to believe the opposite 
of the official story even when the official story is true, he will 
reject British official soothing syrup with the vigour of a child 
refusing spinach. He does not, frankly, think that our military 
leaders are abreast of the times. They are not “on the beam,” and 
he attributes this state of affairs, in part, to just those aspects of 
our social system on which so many admiring glances are cast by 
our own best people. War is too serious to be left to soldiers ; it 
is also too serious to be left to gentlemen of the old school. 

He does not think that we are short of character (as some of 
our own moralists are insisting). He does not think we are short of 
originality, of brains, of understanding of the contemporary world. 
At the moment he likes us more, much more, than he likes the 
Soviets. But at the moment he respects the Soviets more than he 
respects us. If we are_to escape being regarded as “just one of 
the Allies,” we must not only tell him more of our real character 
and our real achievements, we must give more signs that, in the 
fourth year of the war which will soon be upon us, we can dish it 
out as well as take it, not merely learn from our enemies but learn 
in time. This was true’ before the fall of Tobruk; it is ten times 
as true and ten times as important as it was when we and they 
were led into premature rejoicing that “ Rommel’s time-table was 
upset.” War is not cricket; battles are not won by holding out 
till stumps have to be drawn. It is a free-for-all, gouging and biting 
not barred. In such a contest the American is confident that he is 
tougher and rougher than any German ; he would like to be assured 
that we are, too. 


LETTING GERMANY KNOW 


By EDWYN BEVAN 

RECENT article, in The Spectator of June 12th, pointed out that 
A one essential part of our dealings with Germany, after victory 
has been won, will have to be a spreading of knowledge throughout 
the country, knowledge of the atrocious things perpetrated by the 
Nazi soldiers and the Nazi officials in the lands they have overrun. 
I was talking not long ago to one of those former Germans who have 
fled from the Nazi régime and become British subjects—a man of 
exceptional knowledge and ability ; he entirely confirmed the view 
put forward in the article just mentioned. Nothing, he insisted, was 
more important than that every German should have clearly put 
before him, in black and white, a precise, if summary, statement of 
what had been done to conquered peoples by the agents of Germany 
under Hitler. 

Of course, it may be objected that Germans would not believe 
such a statement. Yet this. difficulty might, I think, be surmounted. 
When chapter and verse are given, it is usually possible to have 
statements substantiated by independent witness and enquiry which 
make their denial impossible for any honest man. One thing must 
be recognised: if you suppose that a spreading of this knowledge 
throughout Germany would do good, this implies a belief that there 
are a great many Germans whose reaction to the knowledge would 
be abhorrence and shame. We know that there are many Germans 
who order and carry out there must be 
many others whose reaction to the knowledge that they had been 
committed would be only satisfaction and approval, or at any rate 
an apathetic shrug of the shoulders. 

Yet this need not prevent our believing that there are millions of 
Germans who would, if the crimes were set clearly before their eyes, 
feact as people in any other nation would who have normal moral 
feelings and a sense of decency. Today the majority perhaps of these 
Germans have no knowledge of what has been done in the name of 
the German people. We are told that a number, in spite of the 


these crimes, and, if so, 
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penalties hung over them by the Nazi police, do listen to foreign 
broadcasts, and that in this way a certain amount of knowledge 
percolates into Germany through the screen of Government propa- 
ganda. But I do not know how far our propaganda gives prominence 
to the atrocities committed in Poland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece ; and, in any 
case, the knowledge which leaks in through foreign broadcasts must 
be dim and fragmentary compared with that which the United 
Nations could set before the German people after the war. 

It is questionable whether it would be even desirable to spread 
the knowledge in Germany while the war is still going on. For it 
might have opposite effects. While one effect might be to excite the 
shame and disgust of decent Germans, another might be to stiffen 
the resolution of many to stand by the Government and, if possible, 
stave off defeat, because of the vengeance which defeat might bring 
from the peoples upon whom such crimes had been committed. 
Indeed, we are sometimes told that the fragmentary knowledge of 
the crimes already percolating throug]: is actually having this effect. 
But when Germany has been defeated, then it w.: Le most important 
for all Germans to know what their armies and officials have done. 
Defeat will certainly bring grievous pains and privations. upon the 
whole German people. The United Nations have indeed declared 
their intention not to deprive a vanquished enemy of the means of 
economic well-being. It is admitted now that the attempt made after 
the last war to extract large indemnities from Germany, however 
warranted on the score of justice, was a mistake. But even if we 
were to treat Germany with the utmost forbearance, the huge expendi- 
ture on the unsuccessful war and the destruction wrought in indus- 
trial regions by our air-raids would by themselves confront Germany 
with considerable ecenomic distress. Further, two things which the 
United Nations have declared it their purpose to do will impose 
upon Germany, if no deprivation of economic welfare, at any rate a 
moral humiliation, which a people with such touchy self-esteem will 
find it hard tg bear. One of these things is the signal punishment 
of the German criminals chiefly responsible for the atrocities ; the 
other is the disarmament of Germany for a longish term of years 
to come. 

Of course, it is to be hoped that the pain felt by Germans from 
these two causes would act as a deterrent from breaking the peace 
of the world again. So far as it created a sense of injustice 
which kept alive in the heart of the German people a burning resolve 
to try again the issue of war when a chance was offered, this would 
be a result to be deplored in the interests of the world as a whole. 
Two factors may mitigate such a sense of injustice. One is the 
discovery that Germany really does receive fair treatment in the 
matter of economic opportunity ; the other is the realisation by all 
decent-minded Germans of the wrongs which Germans kave inflicted 
upon temporarily conquered peoples. The recognition may force 
itself upon them that if Germany has to submit in some respects 
to exceptional treatment at the hands of the United Nations, the 
crimes committed by its agents upon others have been exceptional. 


SONG ON SHIPBOARD 


GIVE me a rail on which to lean 
And a glass to put to my eye, 

A lively sea and a sky swept clean 
And a string of flags up high, 
And you can have the solid earth 
Of the land that gave me birth. 
A heaving deck beneath my feet 
And a shudder in the hull, 

And you can have the fields of wheat 
And the river running full, 

For I have all the world to roam 
And never a place called home. 


O I was never a marrying chap 
Who settles to one girl, 
Nor a steady chap nor a tarrying chap 
But a chap whose life’s a whirl, 
For what I seek is beyond the skies 
Or the love in a woman’s eyes. 

J. L. Hopson. 
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MARGINAL 


German Minister of 
how you people in 


Those were the days 


e AN tell me,” I was asked by a 
Education in 1927, “ Can tell me 
England organised the week-end movement? ” 
when it seemed probable that the Weimar Republic, if given an 
even average chance, would succeed in rendering Germany a civilian 
country the youth of Germany were recovering from the 
rigours of the blockade and spending their winter evenings in the 
Wellenbad and their summer afternoons upon the lakes ; when the 
statesmanship of Stresemann was restoring to the Germans their 
of nations ; when the bankers of 


you 
you 


; when 


rightful place within the comity 
New York and London were with reckless generosity lavishing upon 
the Weimar Republic sums greater than even Poincaré had extracted 
in reparation; and when Berlin beginning to forget both 
Potsdam and Versailles and settling down with bourgeois satisfaction 
In those days one hoped 


was 


to a life of art, commerce and indulgence. 
that Mercury had conquered Saturn and that the Germans’ capacity 
for enjoyment—one of their most charming  attributes—had 
triumphed over the habit of self-pity which is their more constant 
and distressing defect. Fate it, however, that the Weimar 
Republic should not be given even an average chance ; she was given 
the great slump of 1929. Saturn resumed his baleful! 
Hitler rose upon a threat of fresh inflation. Yet even in those happy, 
hopeful days, when many men had almost come to believe in the 
feasibility of a democratic Germany, there would be moments and 
presages (as when I was asked that strange question by the Minister 
of Education) which would prick this bubble-dream and remind one 


willed 


sway, and 


that the Germans were still completely unaware of the meaning and 
purposes of individualism. Since then, with some relief, they have 
abandoned their souls, their minds and to the Moloch 
of the State. My attention has been drawn recently to a curious 
example of that abandonment. I have been reading a book 
by Gerhard Eckert, published in Berlin in 1941, and entitled Der 
Rundfunk als Fiithrungsmittel, or “The Wireless as a Means of 
Dictatorship.” It a long, detailed, rather illegible, but not ill- 
balanced, statement of the principles of Nazi broadcasting. 


bodies 


18 


. * . * 


“Every country,” writes Herr Eckert in his introductory pages, 
“possesses the radio-condition that corresponds to the circum- 
stances and necessities of its own life,” or, as we should more simply 
express it, “ Every country has the wireless which it deserves.” The 
first transmission sent out from the Berlin station took place at 8 p.m. 
on October 29th, 1923. The Weimer Republic, in the nine years 
that followed, went through the same processes of experiment and 
organisation as we did ourse'ves. They also, and this ig interesting, 
evolved the same general rinciples. So late as November, 1932, 
the pre-Nazi Government published a statement of their wireless 
principles. “ The German wireless,” they stated, “is the servant of 
the German people. It serves no political party. All political 
matters must be objectively treated.” Four months later, with the 
advent of the Nazis to power, these admirable principles were 
reversed. With the establishment, on March 13th, 1933, of the Reich 
Ministry for Enlightenment and Propaganda steps were immediately 
taken to incorporate the German wireless within the party machine. 
“In the domain of wireless,” wrote Dr. Goebbels, “we have been 
able to carry through the unification so essential in all realms of 
culture. The wireless is now exclusively in the hands of the State. 
We have rid ourselves of the o!d eternal disparity of direction, and 
by this means we have provided a clear principle of leadership.” 
Herr Eckert in this book describes how this principle has since 
been expanded, rationalised and enforced. “The National Socialist 
State,” he writes, “from the first moment recognised in the wireless 
a means of leadership.” “ Politics,’ he writes again, “no longer 
come into the programme just by chance ; they are the starting-point 
of the whole wireless output.” By what means, and by what 
devices, has the Runifunk thus been gleichgeschaltet? WHerr Eckert 
provides us with a full and very frank exposition of the system 
pursued. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


the war Dr 
from listening 


Even before 
German people 
own. 


to any broadcasts other 


Goebbels sought to discourage the 


than his 
From the first, as Herr Eckert informs us, he realised that jt 


wou!d be “inappropriate ” for Germans to listen to foreign stations 


“since the tendency of these stations was 
people away from National Socialism.” 
by the Nazi Party was to ,inform the people that their sense of 
responsibility should teach them that to listen to a foreign station 
was “an act of ill-conduct.” The second method was to provide 
them with receivers at popular prices such as would 
difficult for them to “turn from the transmissions specially meant 
for them to a joyously-greeted substitute in the shape of other, 
perhaps even foreign, stations.” With the approach of war, these 


precautions were not considered sufficient. 


to wean the German 
The first method adopted 








render itt 


On August 3oth, 1939, 


an order was issued forbidding the German people to listen to anyj 


foreign station and warning them that those who spread rumours 
based upon alleged statements heard over the foreign wireless might 
“The democratic countries,” continues Her 


be punished by death. 
“were, owing to their political 


Eckert with some ingenuousness, 
philosophy, not in the position to issue similar ordinances, with the 
result that the commentator who spezks in English upon the German 
wireless has actually become a popular figure, and is referred to in the 
British Press and upon the variety stage by the nickname of ‘ Lord 
Haw-Haw.’” Herr Eckert is evidently pleased that such disgraceful 
merriment could not possibly occur within the borders of the Reich, 
* * 7. * 

It is not, he confesses, sufficient to prevent the German public 
from listening to foreign transmissions ; it is also essential, not 
merely that they should listen carefully and regularly to the German 
wireless, but that they should listen to it with appropriate emotions, 


RT 


rw 


With this in mind, he argues in favour of community, as opposed to | 


private, listening. A system of broadcasting which is devised to 
appeal to the individual listener is not a rightly totalitarian system. 
“Community listening,” he writes, “is particularly important for 
the Hitler Youth, because it forces the individual to subordinate his 
will to that of the community. He cannot simply go out of the 
room or turn the wireless off and on when he wants to, but he has 
to listen to the broadcast with the others. We thus teach the 
growing children to use the wireless set correctly.” Even entertain- 
ment, even music, must be subordinated to the main political con- 
ception. “The conception of art,” writes Herr Eckert, “2s an 


aim in itself has been abandoned ; we see art today as such an} 


important source of power that we must not forget to include it 
in the pattern of wireless leadership.” No sound wireless policy 


should, according to this theory, give the people what they want. 


a 


t, 


Herr Eckert dislikes even any publication of wireless programmes in § 


advance, since they “may enable the listener to choose only those 
items which particularly interest him so that some commentary 
which is published for a special propaganda reason may not reach 
him.” “Nothing,” he adds, so barbarous (kulturlos) as the 
liberalistic way of picking out such broadcasts as happen to appeal 
to the mood of the moment.” One might suppose that under all 
this regimentation the German listening public had been drilled 
into a high conception of Kultur. 
Herr Eckert’s book a list of German wireless items in their order 
of popularity. First comes variety, oc what he calls (a grim phrase) 
“ Lustige bunte Abende,” with an estimated audience of 13.1 million. 
Close to that comes military music, with an audience of 12.7 
million. Then in order of popularity follow dance-music, folk-songs, j 
plays, sport, light music, light opera, songs, commentaries, features, 
talks, operas. There is an interesting distinction between “ old dance- 
nusic,” which attracts an audience of 12.4 million, and “new 
dance-music,” the audience for which is only 4.7 million. His list 
ends, as with us, with the following gloomy minorities: “ Symphony 
concerts, 1.2 million ; chamber music, 1.1 million ; poetry readings, 
0.9 million.” The taste of the German listening public, it would 
seem, is, in spite of Dr. Goebbels, much the same as in our own 
Kulturlose island. 


“ is 














Yet I was glad to find n§ 
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THE THEATRE 

**Rain.’’ At the St. Martin’s Theatre. 
Tuis play remains good theatre. Despite the fact that it is, as a 
story, rather too grimly and persistently melodramatic ; despite the 
fact that we are by now tco conversant with dream symbolism to 
get much more than a giggle out of the relationship between the 
female torm and the configuration of the mountains of Nebraska— 
a reiationship which so importantly invades the dream-world of the 
missionary ; despite these and sundry other minor details, Rain 
js definitely the work of a man who understands the needs of the 
stage and the technique by which those needs can be fulfilled. 
Watch the way in which Maugham establishes his characters—the 
entry, which presents them as a rough sketch, the first dialogue 
of any length, which reveals their emotional background, and, all 
the time, the skill with which he binds them into the story itself. 
The first act, as regards technique alone, is a model of dramatic 
writing. 

This revival of Rain has been produced with competence, if not 
with the fullest imaginative sense, by Reginald Long. The rain 
arrives and departs with the brisk punctuality of the Southern 
Belle, the native tom-toms switch themselves on and off with the 
utmost alacrity according to the dramatic needs of the moment, 
and Sadie Thompson’s off-stage gramophone has just the right 
raucous note, although one would have welcomed a more imme- 
diately recognisable repertoire of “ period” jazz records. 

The production is also graced by several excellent performances. 
Manning Whiley, as Sergeant O’Hara of the U.S. Marines, plays 
his part with a tact which a lesser actor might so easily have 
failed to achieve ; Margaret Withers is impeccable as Mrs. Davidson, 
a woman whose tight lips and rigorous code of behaviour mask a 
warmth and humanity crushed almost (but not quite) out of recogni- 
tion by the stronger personality of her husband ; Arthur Maude 
and Clare Harris are admirable as the Doctor and his wife; and 
Fred Groves, as Horn, reveals to us with pathetic clarity the plight 
of one who achieves, on a diet of sleep and raw alcohol, a misty 
imitation of the idyllic South Sea life which the isolation and 
atrocious climate of Pago Pago have done their best to nullify. 
Unfortunately, however, the two chief parts miss their respective 
targets by several miles ; more, it is only fair to say, by miscasting 
than by lack of acting talent—G. H. Mulcaster fails entirely to 
reveal those hidden fires which make of the Reverend Davidson a 
man on the edge of mania. 


Miss Rotha works hard, but, apart from one very well managed 
and very piercing scream, she fails emotionally and factually to 
capture attention. One remembers regretfully Gloria Swanson’s 
magnificent performance in the film of this play, made in the old 
silent days, in which even the lack of dialogue was forgotten in the 
convincing visuals—the clothes, the facial expressions, the manner 
of walking, of lighting a cigarette, of looking at a man, all the 
hundred and one little points which an actress playing the part must 
not merely study, but also understand. BasiL WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“My Favourite Blonde.’’ At the Plaza. 
Leicester Square.——** Les Gens du Voyage.”’ 
One. Dominion and Army Films. 

It is Madeline Carroll who is Bob Hope’s favourite blonde and the 

fact that she is also a British secret-service agent pitted against 

Nazi spies in the U.S. lands him prematurely in a coffin. He retains 

sufficient vigour, however, to bring the piled wreaths tumbling about 

the feet of the embarrassed Nazi pall-bearers, and the heaving casket 
gets itself driven to the airport in time to warn the bombers for 

Britain of a change of route. Throughout the unlikely proceedings 

Mr. Hope remains bright-eyed, eager and optimistic, makes the 

most of his excellent lines (“I hate getting mixed up in murders,” 

he protests, “ especially my own”) and gives Miss Carroll many an 
awkward moment by treating her twin professions of agent and 
actress with a most unseemly frivolity. 


Broadway makes its regular reappearance, this time as the life- 
story of George Raft who returns in what is supposed to be his 
own personal imagination to the early days of his cabaret career 
and demonstrates how he was once suspected of murdering a big- 
shot gangster (Brod Crawford). In retrospect the golden age of the 
gangs begins to look as tawdry. as it must in fact have been. Even 
the music is dull and admirers of George Raft will be extremely 
surprised to find that in his early years he was so dismally lacking 
in talent. 


‘* Broadway.’’ At the 
Revived at Studio 
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There are no ordinary human beings to be seen in this week’s 
new releases, and for cinema-goers who find their entertainment in 
the joys and sorrows of the human race I recommend a return visit 
to Les Gens du Voyage. We have seen the circus on the screen all 
too often but here the drama is laid, not in the ring but in the 
wagons, and the pattern of relationships is as unmistakably real as 
the smell of garlic. Les Gens du Voyage is not amongst the greatest 
of the old French films but it makes most of our current work look 
sadly thin and colourless. 

The Ministry of Information recently provided a striking reminder 
of the film activities of the Dominions. At an official showing war- 
films were contributed by the South African Bureau of Information 
(whose camera-man was captured in Libya), the Canadian Army 
Film Unit, the New Zealand Army Film Unit, and the Indian Film 
Unit. An issue was also shown of War Pictorial, a film magazine 
edited in Cairo and distributed in seven different language-versions 
in the Middle East. For the most part the films consisted of 
newsreel-type material with more emphasis on content than on 
shaping and style of presentation ; but The Changing Face of fndta, 
made by the Indian Film Unit under the supervision of Alex Shaw, 
was a welcome exception. Most audiences in this country will be 
astonished by the picture it presents of India as a place of modern 
factories, amusements, education and culture. At this time we badly 
need a clearer vision of the world beyond our own narrow shores 
and it is puzzling that the productions of the National Film Board 
of Canada which are presenting to Canadian and United States’ 
audiences a broad picture of world strategies should still await 
their first showings in this country. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


The Promenade Concerts 


Tue forty-eighth season of Sir Henry Wood’s Promenade Concerts 
began last Saturday at the Albert Hall. <A few details of management 
and personnel are changed. The B.B.C. has resumed responsibility 
for the series after an interregnum of two seasons during which the 
concerts were kept in being by private enterprise, and their orchestra 
shares the work with the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir 
Adrian Boult has joined Mr. Cameron as associate conductor. Other- 
wise the character of the concerts remains essentially unchanged. 


The programmes are exceptionally interesting, and contain a 
number of important new works. Too often the novelties at the 
“Proms.” have consisted mainly of short compositions of no real 
importance, often no more than student-exercises whose performance 
was an event of more interest to the composer as an experience 
than to the public at large. This year there are, besides Shostako- 
vitch’s “ Leningrad,” which was given its first concert performance 
on Monday, three new symphonies, by Alan Bush, Benjamin Britten 
and Edmund Rubbra, and two concertos, by E. J. Moeran (for violin) 
and by Alan Rawsthorne (for pianoforte). I look forward particu- 
larly to the last, as it is the first large work by a composer who, 
on a smaller scale, has shown himself to have real music in him. 


There is, besides, a number of short pieces by composers known 
and unknown. With one of them, an “Epic March” by John 
Ireland, the first concert began. This struck the right note of stern 
endeavour and noble aspiration—warlike but without empty pomp 
and circumstance. The Trio has a goodish tune, but somehow it 
lacks the spontaneity that stirs the blood. Violetta’s air from 
Traviata, Rachmaninov’s Second Pianoforte Concerto, a true, if 
rather refined, descendant of Tchaikovsky’s, and Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations followed in the first part. Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” completed a scheme that would 
have seemed of exceptionally high standard for a Saturday night 
ten years ago, and would have been unthinkable in the early years 
of these concerts. 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra, now led by Mr. John 
Pougnet, played well throughout the evening, and gave an excep- 
tionally good performance of Elgar’s work. My only complaint 
is that in the Albert Hall the volume of sound never really 
fills the space, never overwhelms one, as it should at the great 
climaxes of music, with its sheer power. So the crescendo in 
“ Nimrod,” and even more, the final bars of the Variations with that 
sudden hush, which here sounded merely thin and weak, before the 
ultimate outburst did not make their proper effect. But this did not 
greatly detract from the enjoyment of the large audience which com- 
pletely filled the hall. As it was a hot evening the casualty 
clearing station under the crowded promenade was kept busy, and 
the personnel carried out their duties with commendable quietness 
and promptitude. DyneLey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 
HEAD OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
Sir,—Included in the last issue of The Spectator, in “A Spectator’s 
Notebook,” is a reference to the office of the Head of the Civil Service, 
in which you contend that it should be “ discussed,” and express the hope 
that some member of Parliament will raise the issue. On June 24th a 
letter appeared in The Times from Sir Victor Wellesley, suggesting that 


the time had come for a clearer definition of the powers exercised by the 


Head of the Civil Service in respect of the Departments of the State other 


than the Treasury, a suggestion with which many with any acquaintance 
with the position will be in the fullest agreement. 
For many years pasi the relatively new authority has raised criticism 


on one ground or another. Some nine or ten years ago lette1s appeared in 
The Times questioning the constitutional justification for the new appoint- 
ment. In the course of that correspondence Lord Southborough quoted 
the late Lord Oxford to the effect that “ The King was Head of the Civil 
Service,” and no other. More recently, in the course of|a debate in the 
House of Lords, on July 2nd, 1941, on the subject of the reform of the 
Foreign Office, the late Lord Stonehaven asked for an assuraice in con- 
nexion with the reforms to be introduced, that the powers of the Head 
of the Civil Service in respect of the department for which the Foreign 
Secretary is responsible to Parliament should be suppressed, thus draw- 
ing attention to the dangers inherent in anything 1n the nature of divided 
control in a department of the State as important as is the Foreign Office. 
There have been other criticisms of the office equally authoritative. Un- 
questionably those are right who consider the powers should be clearly 
defined in order to avoid any possibility of misapprehension in the future. 

From the ccastitutional point of view, if it is indeed the fact, which 
can hardly be disputed, that the King is the Head of the Civil Service, 
and if the need exists for some co-ordinating authority deal with the 
Civil Service as 1 has developed today, the proper solution would seem 
to lie in the appointment of a Minister responsible to Parliament with 
powers well defined in respect of other members of the Cabinet, powers 
approved by Parliament and understood by public opinion, and not least 
truly, 


to 


by members of H.M. Civil Service.—Yours very 
Forest Garden, Burley, Hants W. SELBY. 
PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 
Str,—The point that Mr. Hobson wished to make in his article on 


Public Corporations, whether sound or not, is not helped by his choice 
of the old Turnpike Trusts as illustration, since his impression of the 
nature and circumstances of these bodies would appear to be somewhat 
erroneous. 

The Turnpike Trusts 
‘establish a “ grid” 
hand the roads back 
began to be abolished. 


less to 
policy 
system 


to sull 


was il a 


were not formed * maintain,” 
of highways: nor reversal 
to the parish authorities when the Trust 
The Trust was a temporary expedient for putting 
a comparatively short stretch of highway back into repair after it had 
got beyond the power of the parish authority to cope with. The assump- 
tion behind it was that once the road had been put into proper order— 
with the aid of a capital sum raised on the security of, and repaid by, 
the tolls authorised in the constituting Act—maintenance wou!d then be 
practicable by the parish out of its ordinary resources in Statute Labour, 


of 


commutation and rates 

Sometimes, in the earlier days, the Trusts expired as contemplated 
and the highways reverted to parish management. But the more usual 
happening was for an expiring Trust to plead for a renewed term on 
the ground that its work had not yet reached that stage when the parish 
could take over again, and after a time repeated renewal became 
practically universal—because all the efforts of ignorant and usually 
corrupt management could not overtake the ever-increasing wear and 
tear to which rapidly expanding traffic subjected the roads. 

The blocking up of byroads, &c., was not to compel travellers to use 
the toll road, but to prevent them from using the toll road and dodging 
the toll bars or gates! Nor were the increases in the amount of the 
tolls, nor the endless and irksome restrictions placed on weight, wheel 
width, &c., monopolistic restrictions: until McAdam showed them how, 
the incompetent surveyors simply did not know how to make road 
surfaces that would stand up to the heavier and heavier traffic that was 
growing up and they naturally sought to make the traffic fit the roads. 

Ignorance, graft and incompetence were the main causes of the “ diffi- 
culties” in which most Trusts found themselves—plus the lack of any 
kind of central supervision, financial or technical. Both the highways 
and the Trusts had greatly improved for years before the railways came 
and, by taking their traffic, deprived them of most of their income, and 
there can be little doubt that but for that crucial turning-point in the 
history of locomotion the Trusts would have been made efficient bodies— 
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or superseded by other 
system done away with 
due to any faults they may have 
the system that then 
the result of railway competition 

rhe story of the Turnpike Trusts therefore, does not seem to 
any lesson of value today in connexion with public corporations.—Yours 
faithfully, REGINALD WELLBYE. 

43 Oakwood Road, Bricket Wood, Nr Albans, Herts. 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


S1k,—The article by Dr. Dunsheath in your issue of June §th will be 
welcomed by all those people who are engaged in engineering educa- 
tion, as a valuable contribution to post-war educational policy. !t is 
especially welcome to those whe have at heart the welfare of University 
trained engineers. It has been the policy of the Universities to insist on 
a broad general educational foundation for engineers, as well as a broad 
scientific and engineering education as an essential feature of their training 

The statement made by Dr. Dunsheath that “ technical training, both 
manual and mental, is clearly essential—but it would be a fatal mistake 
to conclude that only such knowledge is necessary,” cannot be over 
emphasised. When the demand for war material dies down, as it must 
do as soon as hostilities are at an end, it should be possible, without 
difficulty, to arrange for the younger employees in industry to spend 
one or two working days per week in post-school education, and it is to 
be hoped that this method of making provision for post-school education 
will be generally adopted. Evening classes have done yeoman service 
in the past, but all who have had experience with them know how great a 
strain they impose on a full-time employee. Much better results should 
be obtained, both regards health and educational staniard, by the 


system under which the unpopular toll 
The final fate of the Turnpikes was not 
etained. nor was it any inherent defect in 
be away ”;—it was simply 


some 
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caused to “swept 


contain 


St 


as 


adoption of day-tmme imsiruction—Yours very truly, 
E W. MARCHANT. 
“ Rostrevor,” 20 Harthill Road, Liverpool, 1s 
S1r,—I was the more interested in the article by Dr. Dunsheath on 


“Industry and Education” because it did recognise the need for some 
other factors in life than technical education, important as that is. He 
said: “it would be a fatal mistake to conclude that only such knowledge 
is necessary—for besides vocational ability, judgement and common sense 
are universally in demand, and it is the cultural subjects which, above 
all, bestow these prizes both on the individual and the community.” 
Even this slight reference to what I deem to be the fundamental need 
of our social life comes:as a ray of hope (from such a source) that there 
are giimmerings of discernment in the body politic as regards the kind 
of policy now required. It is because of mass production and the exces- 
sive refinements in the dilution of processes in our industries that we 
find the restlessness, dissatisfaction, and of frustration amongst 
masses of people who are quite at a loss to understand what is the cause 
of their trouble. This condition has been accentuated since the old 
craftsmen were destroyed by mechanisms, for these workers and creators 
of a complete article, who used their hands and their intelligence in the 
job, were contented men compared with the robots of the present age. 
Hence there is a need to restore this lost sense of satisfaction, mainly 
by a new form of combination in continued education, which will link 
up technical instruction with such other cultural subjects as literature, 
music and the graphic or plastic arts, as well as with hobbies and recrea- 
tions that will ensure the training in unison of body, mind and spirit. 
While the London Polytechnic follows this policy in part, some of 
the New Youth Centres are starting more near to the right method, as 
their recreational side is more intimately linked with the cultural through 
the agency of drama, music in various forms, folk dancing, ar2 survey 
work for local history. It is on these lines that the new youth movement 
should be associated with the proposed extension of technical and con- 
tinued education.—Yours, &c., H. T. Hamson. 
Thornby, Walford Road, Uxbridge. 


POST-WAR LANGUAGE 


S1r,—In his article on “Post-War Language” published in your issue 
of June 19th, Professor E. Allison Peers pleads for the establishment of 
easier linguistic intercourse between the nations, and proposes a means 
to that end. With the main plea for easier intercourse few will disagree. 
It may, however, be useful tc point out that it is fortunately not neces- 
sary that “ everybody in the world ” should “ understand everybody else ”; 
if the real need were analysed and stated more realistically, the problem 
could be examined more clearly, and the various claims of “ artificial” 
and “natural” languages assessed, and perhaps reconciled in a scheme 
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more flexible, if less ambitious, than those commonly proposed. Tne prob- 
jem is a complex one, and we should do well to beware of over-simple 
solutions 

In whatever form the problem is stated, however, it is obvious that 
the intrinsic merits, and present international standing, of the different 
national languages form an essential part of the situation to be examined, 
and the views expressed by Professor Peers invite study and discus- 
For my part, I would suggest that in the arguments he advances 
in favour of English and Spanish as “ complementary ” and international 
languages, Professor Peers not only (like many other post-war planners) 
pays surprisingly little attention to Europe, and to the interests and 
possible desires of the great European nations, bu. also leaves out of 
the discussion certain important considerations of a general character. 

Figures giving simply the numbers of those who use a given language 
as their mother tongue do not in themselves substantiate the claims of 
that language to be recognised as an international medium It is surely 
equally important (and perhaps more so) to consider the extent to which 
that language has established itself already in the world as a second lan- 
guage, cultivated not only for utilitarian but also for cultural reasons. In 
this respect, the privileged position of French cannot be overlooked. One 
wonders, indeed, whether the case for French is not more prominent 
in Professor Peers’ thoughts than in his words; certainly he does 
this case far less than justice. The international value, actual and poten- 
tial, of a language which has “its roots deep in past culture ”’—and one 
may add in present culture—cannot be estimated without reference to 
the quality of that culture, particularly as embodied in literature, and 
to its contribution to the common civilisation. 

Considered on this plane, the claim of the French language to prefer- 
ential treatment is a very strong one, and there are good reasons why 
claims of this kind should carry weight in a discussion of linguistic policy 
within the framework of “ post-war planning.” Such planning is generally 
carried out with very little attention to the direct contribution which the 
different nations are likely to make to the maintenance and development 
Considerations of political stability and economic pros- 
perity are usually over-riding. It would therefore seem imperative 
that in those limited domains (such as that of language policy) in which 
cultural values have some chance of being taken into account, their im- 
portance should be particularly stressed 

There is also a more particular reason why the international status of 
French should be of concern to us. Our country is pledged to restore 
France “in her. greatness” as well as her independence. Let us not 
forget how much of the greatness of France lies in the hold which her 
culture has gained in the civilised world, a nold which is reflected and at 
the same time guaranteed by the “ universality” of the French language. 
If we are pledged to restore that greatness we are surely under an obli- 
gation to respect it and indeed to help to preserve .t during the time of 
France’s subjection. Any policy which aimed deliberately at replacing 
French as a second language, either by Spanish or by our own tongue, 
would be a betrayal of a promise voluntarily—and generously—made in 
the name of the British people.—Yours faithfully, 

4 Falcon Road, Edinburgh. 


AN IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


Sirn—With regard to the paragraph in your issue of June 12th re Lord 
Selborne’s Imperial Parliament, surely it is obvious that with a changing 
world something of this nature may prove vitally necessary if the Empire 
is to pull its weight in world recenstruction? ‘The war has shown ore 
thing very clearly, 1.e., that the British Empire cannot be destroyed from 
without, only from within, and it cannot be denied that many thinking 
men see in the methods of the past a potential danger for the future. 

It is all very well to say there is little chance of any Dominion being 
willing to share in any form of Imperial Federation, but who are they 
who say this, and how can one be sure they voice the will of the new 
generation, for we of the older generation who, making production serve 
the needs of finance instead of those of the peoples of the world, are 
solely responsible for the policy that had well nigh brought the Empire 
crashing, and should for very shame stand aside. Unity is strength. 
The war found Great Britain dependent upon the aid given by the 
Dominions overseas ; it also found no Dominion in a position to defend 
itself without the aid of others. That was the effect of a semi-isolationist 
policy. Had an Empire Parliament been functioning surely the perfecting 
of the Empire’s defences would have been a task second only to the 
complete development of her resources and vacant lands as a whole. 

Though an Empire or Imperial Parliament might prove unworkable, 
this does not alter the fact that some central body—a Senate or Cabinet— 
comprising the best constructive brains from each Dominion and Great 
Britain may prove a vital necessity if the British Commonweelth is to 
Play the part expected from it in world reconstruction. Such a Senate 
would apply itself only to matters that concern the Empire as a whole 


sion. 


of civilisation. 


AUSTIN GILL. 
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and would not interfere with the domestic policies of Great Britain or 
any Dominion, 

It is necessary for us m Great Britain ana for those responsible for 
the governing of the Dominions to see in the future of the British 


Commonwealth something greater than is possible in our Own. Each 
must be prepared to sacrifice something to the greater vision, Great 
Britain, perhaps, most of all. If we do not, then the vision of lasting 


greatness will vanish and all that will eventuate from the present 
struggle and from those of the past will be a group of nations competing 
not only against the other nations of the world, but among themselves, 
and no nation can ever become truly great under such conditions. Much 
is expected from the British Commonwealth of Nations in post-war 
reconstruction, but how can it be expected of us to find the answer to 
International aspirations and jealousies if, first of all, we do not put our 
own house in order. 

I think, Sir, that a very strong case can be made for the creation of 
a central political and industrial body responsible for the welding of 
the whole resources of the Empire and the planning of its development. 
Before decrying the idea, it may be we!l to remember that a colony we 
once possessed and lost has since developed into one of the most power- 
ful and successful of nations, and ask ourselves, would a similar greatness 
have come to that land had it remained under British dominion? New 
vision and new ideas are the great need of the future, and no matter 
whence they come they should be analysed and studied impartially.— 
Yours faithfully, AUSTIN KNIGHT. 

4 Talbot Mansions, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND FUEL 


SirR,—You do not want your correspondence columns to be turned into 
a debating society, so I do not propose to comment in general on Mr. 
Parry’s letter of June 19th. But one point should be made. The only 
object of the Government in introducing a scheme of rationing, as shown 
by Major Lloyd George’s speeches, is to reduce the domestic consump- 
tion of fuel. Mr. Parry approves of the 20 per cent reduction in coal, 
which I proposed and am now endeavouring to make in my consumption, 
but he does not state what reduction, if any, he expects to be made by 
those for whom he speaks, including those who go to bed instead of 
burning coal. On the contrary, he seems to imply that the Beveridge 
scheme will enable them to buy more fuel. If so, it is obvious that the 
scheme will be a failure-——Yours faithfuily, 
Kimsbury House, Gloucester. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE 


S1r,—There were in’ France two large classes of disfranchised adults— 
the women and the soldiers The chief reason, I think. fer the imposi- 
tion of this disability was that the liberal and anti-clerical majority which 
had governed in France fairly consistently since about 1875 feared that 
the soldiers would be ant-liberal and the women “clerical.” In the 
case of the soldiers, events since 1940 seem to have proved the majority 
right—though it should have been borne in mind by the majority that 
men have little love or respect for a representative Government which 
uses them without allowing them representation in it. It would not be 
surprising if a National Assembly in France, in which women were repre- 
sented, had a somewhat clerical, perhaps anti-Republican, and possibly 
authoritarian basis. 

In view of her dependent position under the civil code, the status 
of a French wife who exercises the vote will certainly be paradoxical. 

No criticism of General de Gaulle’s decision is implied by these re- 
flections; and from an Englishman, indeed, no expression of opinion 
would be seemly.—Yours, &c., GERALD NORMAN. 

United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


J. H. PERcIVAL. 


‘ 


FRENCH CANADA’S OUTLOOK 


S1r,—We were very interested ir. Mr. Brogan’s article in your issue on 
May Ist, particularly as it is unusual to see an Englishman’s point of 
view on this subject. We would, however, like tc make several com- 
ments. The name of our former premier is Maurice Duplessis and not 
Armand. Possibly, Mr. Brogan was crossing the Richelieu river when 
he wrote this and his mind running on the great French statesman, the 
slip occurred. 

We were very surprised by the remark that La Presse is the biggest 
paper in Canada in either language. Both as regards circulation and bulk 
(Mr. Brogan is ambiguous), we believe that according to official figures 
the Toronto Daily Star is larger. Finally, we are sufficiently broad- 
minded to believe that the Firth of Clyde is more beautiful than the St. 
Lawrence. But why “of course ”"?—We are yours faithfully, 

The Study, Seaforth Avenue, Montreal Tue SIxTH Form. 





THE 
“OPTIMISM FROM CAIRO” 


Sir,—Mr. J. L. Hodson, in his article “Optimism from Cairo,” refers 
to the censor who passed nothing had already appeared in 
print, but there is one in Cairo who refuses to pass even what has appeared 
in print, as the following will show A soldier of my acquaintance 
in the Middle East read a letter of mine which appeared in The Spectator 
some little time ago, and in writing to his brother on this side he quoted 
was per- 
con- 


14 


unless it 


letter. The censor cut out the quotation, though 1t 
1 quotation from The Spectator. My 
tained some criticisms of the Guvernment, and it was doubtless one of 
these the soldier quoted, but as muiny thousands at hoine and abroad have 
in cutting a quotation 


from the 


fectly clear that it was letter 


access to The Spectator there seemed little point 


from it out of a soldier’s letter. Is the answer to the mystery that in 
our democratic army soldier is not only not allowed to express any 
criticism of his own, but not even to quote the pubdlic cciucisms of 
others?—Yours faithfully, H. G. LYALL. 


The Hazels, Mount Pieasant Lane, Bricket Wood, via Watford, Herts. 


FOOD WASTAGE 


S1tr,—I should like to thank Lord Northbrook for his interesting reply and 
I agree that his argument about rats and mice living togeiher 1s probably 
right. He can, however, get his stacks dressed against mice in tne follow- 
ing way. Mix up a poison bait, made up of rea squills and meal, into a 
stiff paste. The bait is then inserted into the stacks by means of a 
“ Rodding Iron.” This is an iron tube about 6 feet long with a plunger 
or piston running through the centre. The baits are put in the tube, the 
iron is pushed into the stack with the plunger extended, che vlunger is 
then forced home and as the iron is withdrawn the baits remain in the 
stack 

The stacks should be dressed at various levels, working the bait in at 
intervals round and round the stack. They should be dene about Christ- 
mas time if they are to stand until late spring or summer. In days gone by 
stack-poisoning combined with rat catching was a recognised country 
trade in Lincolnshire, but of late, probably owing to low corn prices, little 
has been heard of it. The war has once more emphasised its importance. 
The “old hands” used a secret bait but the prescription seems to have 
died with them. The Lindsey W.A.E.C. recognises the imovortance of 
stack-dressing and hopes this autumn to stage a demonstration of the 


above method.—Yours faithfully, F. E. SEELyY. 
Wragby, Lincoln 
CONTRA JANUM 
Sir,—Rarely do I disagree with anything that “ Janus” writes: when I 


do, a silent dissent would normally be sufficient. But I cannot, as they 
say, let it go at that, when he gives, and so decis.ely, his wnprimatur 
to the poet’s remark that sorrow’s crowr of sorrows is the memory of 
So far from that being unquestionably the case, it always 
ought to be untrue and usually is. But perhaps “ Janus” intended his 
comment to have relevance only in connexion with the proceedings 
of the Food and Wine Club.—Yours, &c., J. K. Moz_Ley. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 4. 


past things. 


OUR FUTURE HOMES 


Sir,—“ There is no question that Mr. Osborn burkes the problem of 
what to do with the existing wens.” This sentence in Miss Jacquetta 
Hawkes’ review of three of my booklets is so emphatically worded, and so 
untrue that it justifies a breach of the convention of not replying io a 
review. It is just that problem I deal with. The Land and Planning 
studies the compensation problems it involves. New Towns after the 
War and Planning and the Countryside are concerned with methods 
of decentralisation, and in both the main argument given for decentrali- 
sation is the necessity for more space inside the “ wens” for their satis- 
factory development.—Yours, &c , F. J. OsBorn. 


16 Guessens Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


THE STATUS OF THE CLERGY 


mecessary correction to my letter 


am authoritatively informed that 


Sir,—I hasten to make a slight but 


in your issue of Friday, June 26th. I 


the Guild of All Souls bought perhaps half a dozen advowsons before 
passing its existing rule against this practice. Also, that the Kelham 
Fathers purchased the advowson of Kelham (in their private grounds 


Keiham.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


PREBENDARY AND RurRat DEAN. 


from the late Rector of 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Just before Midsummer Day a field in my neighbourhood was ploughed, 
after the carrying of a crop of oats—an astonishing examp'e of earliness, 
Of course the oats, which were mixed with vetches, were cut green for 
fodder; but it is rare enough to see in mid-June such preparations for 
a second crop. It is sign of the influence of the silo. “ May is the 
month for the silo,” said an expert farmer the other day to a group of 
farmers ; and these oats and vetches were all put straight into giant 
silos. Harvest proper should be early. We have seldom seen in June 
such perfect and well-developed heads of wheat or oats, some of the 
best on land ploughed up during the war. As a mere spectacle some 
of these crops with the upstanding ears, now shedding their dust, and 
the broad blue-green spathes, are as beautiful in their way as the wild 
roses that adorn with more than common splendour, bank and commoa 
and hedgerow. 


3> 





Eccentric Foxgloves 

The question has been asked why foxgloves, now at the height of 
their flowering, have almost disappeared from places where they were 
in mass last year. One answer is, that they abound in some places 
where they were sparse last year. The foxglove, if not a true biennial, 
is apt to behave biennially. It depends on free seeding and successful 
germination every year, and a bumper crop is often followed by a bumper 
two years, not one year, later. Nevertheless a certain mystery attaches 
to its appearances, as to the big thistle. In one district by the Whibp- 
snade Zoo it had almost vanished owing to excessive plucking by tourists, 
Today under protection it flowers as freely as on the Western sea-board, 
Some plants “hang an ever-lessening bell” over three feet of stem, 
Incidentally, that descriptive line rings almost like a parody of Tenny- ; 
son. It was written by Meredith, perhaps the least Tennysonian of our 
poets. How fond of the bigger bells are the larger bumble-bees! ; 


War-like Weasels 

This strange tale comes from Surrey. A_ well-known estate was 
divided up by the Land Commission and the trees felled. Thereupon 
a body of several hundred weasels migrated across an area of boggy 
land into the woods of an estate two miles away. Some workmen who 
were cutting peat attacked the weasels, but in the end had to flee as 
they were counter-attacked. The land-owner disbelieved the story, but 
was quite convinced by talks with some of the turf-cutters. My corre- 
spondent gives also an account of a battle between a weasel and a rat 
in his woods ; and the rat go. ..e worse of it. Mass migration by both 
stoats and weasels (animals sometimes confused by casual observers) is J 
reported from several afforested areas. 


— 





A June Swarm 


What a strange instinct is the swarming of hive bees. I watched the 
process for several hours last week ; and saw the bunch grow from a 
few bees perched on a yew bough till the bough was bent down by 
several pounds of bees, numbering perhaps 20,000. You may look closely 
into such a swarm, when the bees are possessed by a single idea, without 
danger This one, which was pear-shaped, was a measured one foot- 
nine in length and very dense at the thick and upper end. When the 
main bough and thereafter the many lesser twigs were cut. off they 
looked like bunches of grapes, and no one was stung as they were put 
into an inverted straw skep and later put back into the hive they came 
from, after the old queen and a portion of her subjects had been removed 
to another hive. They are now busy with the second honey-flow and 
should be worth the proverbial “silver spoon.” 


In the Garden 


The incursion of a few wandering hens into the cabbage garden re- 
vealed a virtue in the Kohl Rabi, already forming good-sized bulbous 
stems. It was the only sort of cabbage unattacked by the hens. My 
poultry seem to prefer spinach before most green food, though they 
devour greedily erough any cabbage leaf or chickweed. One row of 
spinach going to seed is kept for their enjdyment. In the vegetable 
garden it is advisable to continue the growing of carrots and to trane | 
plant leeks, though both processes may be postponed if magnitude it | 
not desired. The surest way to success is a really thorough soaking of | 
the ground overnight. Later watering, if not very careful, may do harm. 
This preliminary preparation cannot be overdone 

W. Beach Tuomas. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Amende Honorable 





Bowen’s Court. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Longmans. I6s.) 
“ . . my family got their position and drew their power from 
a situation that shows an inherent wrong. In the grip of that 


situation England and Ireland each turned on the other a close, 
harsh, distorted face... . A past that Ireland still too much dwells 
on is still by England not enougk recognised. But also, acts of 
goodwill and good intentions that did or did not miscarry, have not 
been allowed by Ireland to stand to the English score : 
From the sobriety and care which inform these quoted lines the 
dominant tone of Miss Bowen’s history of her family may be justly 
apprehended; and from among many excellences and pleasures 
which await its readers I choose first to preise in it this sustained 
quality of tone—a pervasive spiritual idiom, blended of delicacy, 
patience, detachment and poetic feeling, all bound together and 
made purposeful by the courage which can grasp the nettle. 

There are nettles to be grasped, all along the author’s road of 
three hundred years. The lands distributed by Cromwell to his 
“ Adventurers ” and troops at the expense of the dispossessed Irish 
are still most passionately resented, for here was the first real, 
methodical beginning of our national misery; here was the first 
truly businesslike establishment of prosperity upon visible woe. 
“To hell or to Connaught” was par excellence a go-getter’s slogan, 
and its echoes are a long time dying—naturally enough, as is recog- 
nised by this daughter of a line that rose to power and wealth when 
the savage cry was first flung out. Not that the first Bowen, violent, 
gloomy Colonel from Wales, was concerned to exterminate the Irish. 
Clearly he sought personal adventure, personal escape, and cashed 
in on the chances arising from these from deeply private motives; 
almost blind, it would seem, to the historic situation through which 
he tramped in lonely pessimism. However, he did found a dynasty 
on his new, uneasy ground—and here, for those who like a novel 
tale, told carefully, 'houghtfully, and held in place against the 
moving screens of history, is the record of the ups and downs of 
an Anglo-Irish family—-one which its present head seems to regard, 
with sufficient knowledge, as representative of its type, alike in limi- 
tations as in merits. 

By chance, from a different angle, I am familiar with much of 
the atmosphere, history and hearsay which support Miss Bowen’s 
record. Eighteen months earlier than she, I was born about fifty 
miles north-west of the Bowen lands, in the city of Limerick, in a 
family of the Catholic and Nationalist middle-class. My father 
adhered to John Redmond and grieved always for the tragedy of 
Parnell. I was schooled in Ireland and, by an accident of unusual 
intellectualism in one of my schoolmistresses, was early set to work 
on the reviving Irish language. My mother’s people came from 
the Limerick side of those Ballyhouras hills that shelter Bowen’s 
Court on the north, and next best after my own county and West 
Clare I knew in childhood the country of the Blackwater. So I 
respond with a doubled ease to many of these pages—not solely 
because of their intrinsic, rich evocativeness of scene and custom, 
but because for me they do so particularly wash and brighten 
memory. Also, of course, I do admittedly read Miss Bowen’s 
various précis of periods of Irish history in some measure by the 
uncertain candle of inherited prejudices and emotions. Yet, if I 
hold my scepticism in check while she makes a plea for Lord 
Salisbury’s Conservative Experintent, I am rewarded, and perhaps 
admonished, by the accuracy and justice of her appraisal of the 
Gaelic Revival, and her later summary of “ the troubles.” 

Space is rationed, but I wish very much I could convey, by 
quotation and discourse, how delightful and engrossing I have found 
this curious book. It has not won me from my dislike of that 
shadowland where biography embraces fiction; but it was necessary 
in this case to make some psychological and even circumstantial 
guesses about the dead, and the necessity is handled with as much 
skill as could be hoped for. Also, law-suits are not reading that I 
care about—and the Bowens were great litigators, I am sorry to 
say. But they were much besides—family men and eccentrics and 
vivid and various tasters and exponents of a particular kind of life 
that now is passing away. Here are pointed notes upon it, for the 
historian; and here, meantime, is a moving, generous, full gesture, 
from “ascendancy” Ireland to Eire. It is true, if natural, that in 
reckoning and avenging the injustices our own people suffered 
through the Anglo-Irish, we Irish pur sang have seldom paused to 
assess the many great gifts and embellishments our race has 
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accepted from the settlers. The time for that must come—and a 
book such as Bowen’s Court seems to bring it perceptibly nearer. 
Moreover, it is itself one more of those very gifts and embellish- 
ments—an amende honorable of singular beauty and distinction. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


JULY 


Germany in 1941 
Last Train from Berlin. By Howard K. Smith. (Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 


AMERICANS in Berlin have written some singularly good books, chief 
among them, of course, Mr. Shirer’s Berlin Diary. If Mr. Smith, 
who was first on the staff of the United Press of America and then 
in charge of the Columbia Broadcasting Corporation’s Berlin studio, 
does not, for various reasons, reach quite that level, he has produced 
a singularly interesting and instructive volume, calculated to clarify 
ideas usefully about many vital aspects of the Nazi régime. He has 
the advantage over Mr. Shirer in being able to bring the story 
of Hitler’s dictatorship down to as recent a date as December, 1941 

Mr. Smith’s first impressions of Germany were gained on a visil 
in 1936, when he was deeply impressed by the ubiquity of uniforms 
and guns. One or two of the estimates he attaches to that date, 
e.g., of Hitler as “a second-rate, psychopathic carpenter with a 
third-rate intellect,” seem to need a little revision, but the 1936 
experience makes an effective prelude to the intensive study that 
came later, particularly since Mr. Smith spent the interval as an 
undergraduate at Oxford, where he was President of the University 
Labour Club. The contrast he draws. between the decision and 
efficiency in Berlin and the confusion and unpreparedness in 
London on the outbreak of war is not encouraging. The chief 
value of his book, naturally enough, is the picture he gives of con- 
ditions in Berlin in 1940 and 1941, particularly the latter year. Some 
of his judgements may be carried rather too far. It will be interest- 
ing, for example, to see whether history endorses his assertion 
that for Germany the turning-point of the war came on October 9th, 
1941, when Dietrich, Hitler’s Press Chief (nothing at all to do with 
Goebbels’ Ministry of Propaganda) summoned the whole foreign 
Press with vast pomp and ceremony, and staked his reputation, 
for whatever that might be worth, on the assurance that the Eastern 
war was over, for in a seven-days’ offensive Hitler’s offensive had 
smashed the Red Army to splinters. 

That was the bare bones. There was immense elaboration, and 
the change from apprehension to exaltation throughout Germany 
was proportionate. That is intelligible. So is Mr. Smith’s assump- 
tion that the reaction, when it was realised that, so far from Russia 
being crushed, a winter campaign was in prospect, must be disastrous. 
What is not so certain is whether such a reaction has any practical 
consequences at all. German morale must no doubt sooner or later 
be a factor in the issue—it is significant that with the disillusion 
came a marked increase in prosecutions for listening to foreign broad- 
casts—but the Gestapo holds the German people in much too firm a 
grip for Hitler to be seriously troubled at present by any fear of 
revolution. There are, according to Mr. Howard Smith (and other 
reliable observers support him) three sources of a potential opposition 
which may one day be dangerous—the Communists, the Church, and 
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leaders Che sworn Communists, he admits, are a very 
small band, but their sympathisers are numerous ; the Church has the 
advantage of being still a legal body; the army leaders hate the 
Gestapo. Out of ali this something may come some day; military 
defeat might precipitate a déddcle at home ; but there is not much 
to burld immediate hopes on 

Mr. Smith gives an interesting 
domestic difficulties in day-to-day 
casual phrase (as, for example, “if the 
to continue their tradition will have 
Gestapo Ordensburgen of Munich, not the officers’ 
dam throws a flood of light on the trend of social change 
only made one bad mistake—the inclusion of 
revolution, breathing all the ardours of the University Labour Club 
at Oxtord rather than the admirable objectivity which the United 
Press journalist and Columbia broadcaster habitually manifests. In 
spite of that, the book is to be highly commended—and 
recommended. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


An Enthusi Arabia 


By Harold Ingrams. (John Murray, 
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Arabia and the Isles 18s.) 


Mr. HAROLD INGRAMS is One of those lucky colonial servants whose lot 
has been cast where they fain would have had it. “ The Isles ” of his 
book are some of the islands of the Indian Ocean, such as Zanzibar 
and Mauritius, in which, much as he loved them, and many though 
the friends he made in them, his ambition was fired to serve in the 


Hadhramaut, land of incense and sky-scrapers—the “ Arabia” of 

this book. In a sense his experiences among mixed African and 

Arab populations were but a preparation for his work, adventurous 
k 


Arab land, and when he was posted to 
ght knew no bounds. He even suggests 
that Kismet was involved in the move ; certainly developments in the 
Hadhramaut since his first arrival there, some eight years ago, 
indicate that the Fates have not been displeased. 

Of the Hadhramaut little has been known, except by specialists, 
until recent years. The Bents did good exploring work there in the 
closing years of the last century, but they had few successors. D. G. 
Hogarth, whose Penetration of Arabia (a classic work published in 
1904 which has kindled the enthusiasm of several young Britons in 
Arab lands) had pointed out that the upper Hadhramaut was still 
unexplored, a fact noted by Mr. Ingrams, and, as significantly, by 
Mrs. Ingrams, who in the work accomplished in the eastern, section 
of the Aden Protectorate has nobly aided the work of her husband. 

The Aden Protectorate, if presenting problems of its own, also has 
a record of its own. British occupation has not followed in the steps 
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of the private explorer, the trader and the missionary ; those thre 
historic agents have been absent and there has been no occupatiog 
On the contrary, the tribesmen of the Hadhramaut went to Aden x 
seek treaties of protection. That was some fifty or so years ago 
yet not until the last decade has it proved possible for the Britig 
authorities fully to implement their side of the treaties. When step 
were taken to show the Arabs that the British desired to fulfil the 
obligation, a foolish and ignorant outcry was indulged in in somi 
quarters that the Empire was being wantonly and forcibly extende 

Nothing of the kind. Thanks primarily to the humane lead of §§ 

Bernard Reilly, who was Governor of Aden until 1940, of the R.AF 

and of Mr. Ingrams, the Hadhramaut became better known, an 

the independent Sultans therein became aware that the hand of pr 

tection was not a dead hand. Mr. Ingrams found the country toni 
by internecine warfare—it had been centuries since the Hadhramayf 
had known internal peace and security—and he set to work patienthj 
to obtain truces. 
with which his efforts have been crowned are frankly described i 

this book. The Hadhramaut is now a land of peace: even when thei 
rest of the world is at war the local truces have been renewed. 

Sir Bernard Reilly, whose wise and kindly direction it was that s¢ 
the whole tone of British conduct in the Aden Protectorate, pays if 
tribute, in his Foreword, to the enthusiasm and sympathy of th 
Ingrams. But that enthusiasm, if one is to believe the author 
Foreword, does not extend to the writing of books. Mr. Ingram 
says, in this connexion, “ Never again.” Those words constitu§ 
the only phrase in a wondrous tale that I do not believe! 

KENNETH WILLIAMS, 














‘*Stranger Than Fiction 


There’s a German Just Behind Me. By Clare Hollingworth 
Secker and Warburg. Ios. 6d. 

From the Land of the Silent People By Robert St. Joh 
(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

Death at My Heels. By David Walker. (Chapman and Hall. Iily 
trated. 16s.) t 

THREE books, one story. Three searching and vigorous first-hané 


accounts of Hitler’s conquest of the Balkans in April and May las} 
year. By a further coincidence, all three authors were newspape 
correspondents, whose lives were so commingled that at times the 
are not only describing the same sequence of events from the sami 
standpoint but even supplying a running commentary on on§ 
another’s character and behaviour. At the climax of the story th 
narratives diverge 
time. David Walker is caught in Yugoslavia and taken prisoner hi 
the Italians. The wildest adventure is reserved for Robert St. John 
who, with a small party of friends, escapes from Kotor in a 20-fool 
boat, arrives in Greece at the disintegr: — end of the campaign, a 
bombed from town to town across the Northern Peloponnese, ani 
is finally picked up on the Aegean coast by the British destroyz 
‘Havoc.’ The concluding stages of this journey are not likely to kg 
surpassed in horror by any narrative of the war. 

Defeat is a great magnifier of human shortcomings. Weakness 
stupidity and corruption march through the pages of these book 
painted in glaring colours. If we are to believe our authors, and|l§ 
think on the evidence they must be believed, Rumania was a sof 
of madhouse at the end. I myself travelled through the Balkans 2 
late as July, 1939 ; I talked with many of the statesmen and diplomat 
whe cut such a sorry picture in these pages ; at that time they wer 
worried, but quite reasonable, men. I cannot agree that any exces 
of wickedness destroyed the Balkan*States. They were destroyed 
poverty, by long economic subservience, by lack of political exper§ 
ence, by too short an initiation into independent nationhood. Its 
notable that the Greeks, who resisted best, were the only Balk 
people whose history as a modern State reached back as much & 
one hundred years. 

The best informed of the three books, from the political point 4 
There’s a German Fust Behind Me. Clare Hollingwort 
summed them up and measured their pr 
tensions ruthlessly against their achievements. It is good, hart 
hitting, public-spirited criticism in the old style; and Brits 
diplomats and British propagandists get some rough handling. Sh 
is so obviously an idealist that it is surprising when she fails © 
idealism in others, as, for example, when she attributté 
Vlachos’ profoundly moving Open Letter to an officially inspire 
directive from the Greek Press Ministry. Her chapters on Greet 
are intensely interesting, largely because her critical mind insists # 
on the adverse features of the picture. She describes # 
brothel in Albania; she has no scruples about report 
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by Howard K. Smith 


Howard Smith was Columbia Broadcasting 
representative in Berlin from January, 1940, 
to December, 1941. This is the only record so 
far published of the sweeping administrative 
changes that have taken place inside Germany 
since the beginning of, and due to, the German 
invasion of Russia. His book is an illuminating 
and accurate account of conditions in Germany 
as they are to-day, and every fact that he gives 
is substantiated by the strongest evidence. 


“It is one of the most inspiriting and thrilling 
‘inside’ accounts of a nation at war ever 
written.”—Daily Sketch. 
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wise things about propaganda 
a substitute for work 


Says some 


iccepting it as 


malicious rumours. She 
and never makes the mistake of 
or action 





One of the aspects of these times which will interest histor 
will be the extreme vitality and omnipresence of German propaganda 
in the years. preceding the Second World War Where did th 
iccess of vitality come [rom How did it succeed in imposing so 
much Germanism, with all inlovely charact n so wid 
spread a fashion? The answer is, in part at any rate, econom 

! it preceded the flag, and the German trade 


Irade did not follow bu 
formed a ch ‘| through which th 
social organisation easily penetrated 

These me how, when I first visited 1931, 
our British commercial travellers could be seen drinking their double 
whiskies at the bar of the Hotel Grande Bretagne while the Germans, 
from their obscure hotels in Omonoia Square, were busy selling their 
cotton thread and woollen yarns to the small shops at unapproach- 
ably cheap prices. 

David Walker and Robert St. John both survived the infamous 
bombing of the open city of Belgrade, and both had an almost in- 
credible series of adventures in escaping from Belgrade to the coast 
But Robert St. John was like a man marked down by the Furies ; 
he was pursued by horror as by some living thing ; his friends were 
shot down, he himself wounded ; and it is no surprise to the reader 
when he records among his experiences in a hospital in Argos that 
“ Atherton told me afterwards that I raved like a madman for an 
hour, completely off my head.” Here is his description of the 
bombing of a troop train at Corinth: 

A train had apparently just pulled into the depot. Every car had 
a red cross painted on the roof. The Stukas were screaming down 
and dropping incendiary bombs smack on the crosses. There must 
have been about thirty cars. Even though we were more than half 
a mile away we could hear the screaming of the wounded men who 
were being killed and cremated inside those twenty or thirty cars 
We could also hear little explosions when the air wasn’t full of 
bigger noises like the noise wings make in a power dive. We decided 
the little explosions must be the bullets in the rifles of the wounded 
men exploding when the heat of the fire set them off. 


ideas of political and 





e Naz 


words remind Greece in 


This book, more than any other, makes one aware of the price which 
Greece paid for being small and fearless, weakly armed and utterly 
faithful, Germany’s enemy and Britain’s friend. As St. John points 
out, to win the war and leave such things still possible would be a 
shame from which no people would deserve to recover. 

KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


St. Paul: a Valuable Study 


St. Paul and His Letters. By Anthony C. Deane. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
CANON DEANE, having talked about St. Paul on the wireless, found 
that many listeners wanted more, and, in particular, a book. The 
demand created the supply, and what has- been supplied fully 
justifies the demand. Of the making of books on St. Paul there 
is no end ; but it is more than likely that Canon Deane will make 
the personality of the apostle and the character of his letters plain 
to not a few who would neither study a long commentary nor apply 


themselves to an exposition of St. Paul’s theology. Popular and 
scholarly would be a just verdict. 
A long introductory chapter on St. Paul in the period that 


precedes the letters we possess leads on to a brief survey of his 
correspondence with interesting references to the epistolary customs 
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and postal arrangements of that age 
ef the book, The Letters in Detail. With a brief preface to ead 
of the Epistles, except for the Pastorals, Canon Deane gives some 
thing less than a paraphrase and more than a mere abstract of th 
Epistie’s text chapter by chapter. This was the most importay 
ind difficult part of his work, and, while here and there I shou 
follow the interpretation of the text, what he hy 
wchieved is of great value in enabling the reader to understand an 
ippreciate the man, the apostle and the letter-writer. Finally, } 
considers the problem of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, rejen§ 


There follows the main section 


be unable to 


the view that they are all St. Paul’s work, still more decisively th 
they are second century fabrications, and accepts the theory tha 
they contain genuine Pauline fragments which have been incor. 


porated with other material to form the present documents. 
appends an interesting suggestion as to the way in which this mj 
have happened. 
Here and there his interpretation of a passage or an incidep 
seems to me unnatural or improbable. St. Paul’s words 
I Thessalonians iv strongly suggest that Christians in Thessalonic 
were fearing that their Christian friends who had died before thj 
Lord’s return would not rise at all, not that they would “ miss th 
glorious spectacle of his descent”: this latter interpretation dos 
no adequate justice to “that ye sorrow not as those who have n 
hope.” Mark’s breaking away from Paul and Barnabas at Pergy 
on the “ First Missionary Journey” calls for explanation ; but thi 
ascription of it, in whole or in part, to his being “ profound)§ 
shocked ” by Paul’s intention to make a “new departure” an 
preach to the Gentiles is not the most likely one. And I thin 
he misses the point of St. Paul’s declaration in Romans that he wi 
not build upon another man’s foundation: what the apostle meanj 
is, quite simply, that he made it a rule not to intrude into anothe 
man’s sphere. But it would be a poor criticism that made mud 
of such points: it is the general outlook and substance of the boof 
that matters, and to attend to that is to realise how successful 
Canon Deane has been and how greatly his readers will profit. 


J. K. Moztey 





Fiction 
By Alex Comfort. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
9s.) 
(Hurst and Blacker 


The Almond Tree. 
Peculiar Triumph. By D. C. F. Harding. 
The Fetch. By Joseph Shearing. (Hutchinson. 
Anything Can Happen. By Marjorie Appleton. 
8s. 6d.) 

EAcu of the foilowing novels has a concern for freedom, and each 
the authors wrestles with the absorbing problem of individual respon 
sibility against the background of society. The theme is common! 
the great novelists and possesses an eternal freshnes*, for it is still 
as difficult to do as ever. ' 

Mr. Alex Comfort, a young poet of promise, takes for his materi 
the Polish patriarch, Pyotr Tomasczewski and his grandchildre 
The patriarch has migrated to the Rhineland, and in his old age kj 
has become a feeble, obstinate tyrant. Theresa, his most devote 
victim, is married to a simple hard-working German, who runs tk§ 
farm. Hilde is selfish and calculating, Serge is a student, Elisavet 
her grandfather’s favourite, but the most sensitive and fearful 
Fyodr, still a young boy. In 1910 the old man dies and the gran 
children are released to seek their individual lives. The ambitiou 
Hilde disappears and is not heard of again. Theresa stays at hom 
with her good husband and becomes a mother. Serge goes to th 
war from his studies, discovering there his own limitations and post: 
bilities. He is badly wounded and returns to the shade of th 
almond tree a helpless cripple. Elisaveta goes to Paris, takin§ 
Fyodr with her. She becomes companion to a sadistic Frend§ 
woman, and Fyodr attends a school where he is desperately w 
happy. He is a trembling adolescent, and a horrible experience of 
which Elisaveta and the Frenchwoman are concerned causes him! 
run away from school. The link is so cruelly broken that he nev 
recovers from the shock and cannot face the pos«bility of a reuniet } 
with his family. He becomes a sailor and ultimately dies of J 
plague in South America. Elisaveta, whose lover never returns fros 
the war, rejoins her family under the almond tree and its new tyrat 
the helpless Serge. 

Mr. Comfort is a writer of considerable talent ; he possesses court 
and sensibility. This novel is a considerable advance on the one ke 
published last year, showing an increase of technical ability af 
imaginative power. The book is a little unequal and has its ut} 
certain moments ; but it is never stereotyped or banal. 

How different is Mrs. Harding’s method of attack and mateny 
which, while more conventional in structure and characterisation, " 
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“Strengthem ye the weak 
hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees.” 


This is our work at the Crippleage where hundreds of 
crippled girls, trained in making lovely flowers, find con- 
tentment in this useful craft, and thus keep at bay a life 
of dependence and want. 

For nearly 80 years this beautiful service to the crippled 
We acknowledge the help of the 
Public, and feel we can rely on its continuance. 


has been maintained. 


Additional income means extended operations. 
Then the 150 girls in our Shropshire Orphanage are fully 
maintained, educated, clothed and cared for. 

We depend on your loving 


contributions and on bequests. 
Report sent on request 





President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 
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“One grain 
tills not 

a sack, 

but 

IT HELPS” 


The help which you are able 
to give may seem small—but 
multiplied many times it will 
result in a sum large enough to 
keep our vitally important work 

> going . . . to avert the tragedy 
that Cancer would bring to thousands more every year if we were 
not here to help. But our resources are being extended to the 
utmost limits. What an indictment it would be upon mankind if 
our years of research were rendered useless through abandonment 
now. We must depend upon you to help us maintain our humane 
work. You will not fail us, will you? Please send what you can. 


Che Royal 
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t THEY ALL WELCOME THE 
Pt RED SHIELD MOBILES 












TRAVELLERS 


One of the 137 ways in which The Salvation 
Army daily serves the community. Your gift 
will help to maintain these services. Thank you! 
General Carpenter, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 ) 
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THE 


Aspects of an Industry 





SORCERY 


HE sorcerer was reputed to have the power of converting 
, pom beings into strange animals. He turned princesses 
into frogs men into swine. As the change was almost always 
for the worst, his magic powers were greatly feared — and with 
good reason! The sorcerer of the present day is the organic 
chemist, but his work is everywhere welcomed, because the 
changes he makes possible are always for the better. Have 
you ever seen a piece of cotton cloth coming straight from 
the loom? A drab and shabby-looking article indeed. But 
see it later, after it has been cleaned, softened, filled, made 
creaseless and given a lustre. What a transformation is 
there . . . sow’s ear into silk purse, toad into princess ...a 
transformation directly due to the wide range of textile chemicals 
known as auxiliary products, made by the British dyestuffs 
industry. There is little that the British organic chemists 
cannot do with textiles. They have auxiliary products which 
make cotton as transparent as glass, others which soften it 
to resemble swansdown or make it so stiff that a pleated collar 
sticks out like an old-time ruff. They can make cotton look 
like silk or dull the lustre of rayon. They have chemicals 
known as stripping agents, which take the dye out of a fabric, 
and wetting agents, which make materials more absorbent. 
They have even evolved a product which enables the softest 
fabric to repel water without loss of texture. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the chemist through these organic auxiliary 
products makes the modern fabric. It is the chemist who 
transforms it from a lifeless material into the highly attrac- 


tive, beautifully finished product you buy in the shops. 
CHEMICAI INDUSTRIES 


London S.Wdl 
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less interesting and less convincing than Mr. Comfort’s legend. In 
Peculiar Triumph she tackles her theme with cheerful gusto. None 
of her characters has any great depth. Her symbol is the familiar 
Galsworthian country house. The Hammonds are all familiar types, 
suitably self-important and self-centred. The book opens with the 
funeral of Ralph Hammond, who died suddenly. He was the owner 
of Plaquets, so-called in honour of one of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
victories. Readers of Mrs. Harding’s earlier novels will no doubt 
remember her passion for largish families and curious wills. Here 
they are once again ; Ralph has left a large personal fortune to his 
sister, the middle-aged widow Belinda Ogilvie. The house and its 
contents are to be sold, unless his natural son wishes to live there 
The son comes as a nasty shock to the family. During the evening 
Mrs. Ogilvie evokes the past by going through the stubs of her 
brother’s cheque books. Ralph fell in love with the wrong woman 
and married her. Belinda fell in love with the wrong man, but 
married someone else. Ralph, on discovering that his wife had a 
would-be guilty passion for his best friend, the sexy Mr. Trevor 
Sandys, whom Belinda loved in vain, murders her. Being a 
Hammond of Plaquets, Belinda watches her beloved brother toss his 
young wife out of a window and does not hesitate in suggesting a 
successful concealment of his crime. A novel more complicated than 
credible ; in the end Plaquets is bought for the nation, as the result 
of Belinda’s prayer to her Maker, by Mr. Sandys: “ Though 
Plaquets may in due course crumble, what it stands for will still 
remain, a fixed ideal, an as yet unfinished but peculiar triumph.” 
And in 1942 at that: very peculiar. 

The Fetch, by Mr. Shearing, is an odd kind of ghost story. A 
young nobleman, seventy years ago, was haunted by a crime com- 
mitted by one of his ancestors. The crime was murder. In the 
vicinity of one of his large estates lives a curious family consisting 
of a father, mother and two daughters. The two girls have been 
brought up on pretentious lines by their stupid and ambitious 
mother. The elder girl is a romancer, whose imagination has been 
fed on the novels of the period. She persuades her mother that she 
is beloved by a mysterious young man who will marry: her when he 
comes of age. She bears a strong likeness to the unfortunate victim 
of the almost forgotten crime, and accentuates this by means of her 
dress. The young man regards her as a revenante. Her sister, an 
astute, unscrupulous creature, does a little blackmail over the affair 
with conspicuous success, but in the end the queer combination of 
events tangled up with the evil past sends the rich young man 
insane and brings tragedy and ruin on his persecutors. None of 
the characters is very lifelike, but the story has a curious fascination, 

A domestic servant, Ivy Maud Barnes, is the too glamorous heroine 
of Miss Appleton’s first novel, Anything Can Happen. 
scripted and becomes a worker in a munitions factory. Ivy is one 
of a simple, rather religious Nonconformist family. The author 
obviously knows the conditions under which factory girls work. 
Much of her documentation is really excellent. She gives vivid and 
detailed descriptions of what happens in a machine shop and the 
various rules and regulations governing the production of war 
material. While she is content to be objective she extends our 
experience, but unfortunately she falls down badly in the creation of 
character. The book has many convincing scenes of war-time trials 
and triumphs ; one of the most vivid and convincing is devoted to 
the return of the troops from Dunkirk. Ivy, alas, is a not very con- 
vincing figure. If Miss Appleton will learn to check her ambitious 
flights and be content to write of what she really knows rather 
than of what she imagines, her next novel will be much more 
plausible. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


The Mechanized Muse. 
and Unwin. 2s.) 
THIS is a most entertaining account of the development of the 
talkies, and particularly of the relations between author and script. 
It is not malice aforethought, for instance, Miss Kennedy points out, 
that calls in several authors to provide dialogue in the same film 
unbeknown to each other; but it happens because the industry is 
composed of self-contained units and directors do not think of 
writers as creative artists. When there is a story to be written about 
a sophisticated woman in love with a ploughboy, it will seem 
logical to the director to call in Michael Arlen as one specialist and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith as another. “No insult would be intended to 
either.” Miss Kennedy is fully alive and sympathetic to the possi 
bilites of “this foundling, this Tenth Muse, this Dea ex machina, 
of whom we know, at present, so little.” It would be interesting 

to have more on the subject. 
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By Margaret Kennedy. (P.E.N. books, Allen 
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ACROSS 13. These establishments don't lisplay 
udding d of beer, 
1. Definitely a single-minded person pudding and an ingredient 
s. Toy trousers o do they? 
oa = , , 17. She’s so enchanting! 
10. “ The am I, with my fame in . - a 
the world, The wren is he, with his 18. Tin organ for a change 
an 2 e” Secmeenieen. 5 . 20. *“* What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
a oe What to grow wise? Arnold 
mu. The sort of man who might get _ “ frend 
blood out of a stone 22. Chance for a buc 
ar Wl eneaiat 23. Equine shoe-shop 
12. Edison I meet with this man 
54. Extracts 24. Case for a cheat 
> a 2 ' 27. Sky lion 
15. Will's last alternatives 
16. This should be fast . _— . _ 
19. You'll be reminded of Christmas SOLUTION TO a 
here CROSSWORD No. 171 
21. Where, perhaps, to sleep during the 
blitz. 
24. One of Kipling’s imposters. 
25. It might sound so honest 
26, 28. Lancashire, perhaps, or Cheshire 
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[A Bou k Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution this week's crosswe rd to be opened after noon on Tuesda eek. 
Eme'opes should be ee ed not later than first post that day and must bear the 
word “ Crossword,” the "MBE 'R } the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions must 
be on the form bel und none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution 
gnd the name of the winner will be published in the following tssue.]} 
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Hope from Browning 
Little company with an 
a very long time 


DOWN 
Among other things one must 
good mixer to practise this 
Fabulous stories,—about feet? 
The right place for a loaf 
It makes one sit up 
Mrs. Dombey was told to make one. 
Three objects for the chiropodist. 
Ruskin wrote two. 
Not necessarily posts 
can't stand working 
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SOLUTION ON JULY 17th 


The winner of Crossword No. 171 is Miss G. H. RowLanp, 


Chiddingstone, Sandford Avenue, Church Stretton, Salop. 
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ROTHMANS CIGARETTES DUTY FREE-POST FREE 


As the 
cigarette 
Rothmans are exceptionally 
well equipped to despatch 


largest mail-order 
manufacturers, 


gift parcels to Prisoners of 
War, 
Enemy 
members 
Overseas. 


Civilian Internees in 


territories, and 


of H.M. Forces 


postage, as shown in table 
below. 

For a very reasonable sum, 
therefore, you can keep 
your friend well supplied 
with smoking. 
Examples of some of 
Rothmans most popular gift 
parcels are given below. 


good 





PARCEL 
CONTAINING 


Rothmans Navy Cut 200 
Medium Cigarettes - | 3/6 
Pall Mall Staridard 
Mixture Tobacco 


200 Rothmans Navy Cut 
Medium and $ |b. Pall 
Mall Standard Mixture - | 





Prisoners of War and 
Civil Internees 


5/- per 3 lb. (Minimum) 5/9 per 3 |b. secenenintied 


H.M. Forces Overseas. 
H.M. Ships in Commission 
200 
4/3 


500 
10 a 


10/- 








All parcels for Prisoners of 
War are despatched DUTY 
FREE and post free. 

Similar parcels can be sent 
to H.M. Forces Overseas 
(except India) and H.M. 
Ships Personnel on Active 
Commission, at — slightly 
higher rates, which include 


Complete details and prices, 
together with the special 
order form which should be 
used, are contained in Price 
List No. 794a. Ask to see 
a copy at any Rothman 
branch, or send a post- 
card to Rothmans, 5, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 


, Dibhmuew 


OF PALL MALL 
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| | | FINANCE AND INVESTMENT |! 
By CUSTOS 
BA RC LA YS | ONCE again the steadiness of the stock markets is reminding us that 
| it is no longer possible to get much guidance as to the course of 
BANK | the war from the behaviour of prices in Throgmorton Street. 1 
| Markets will respond to good news from the war fronts, but bad L 
LIMITED | news merely produces stagnation. Buyers hold back and jobbers B ® 
| widen their quotations as a protective measure, but as the main la 
army of investors refuse to sell, the only result is a gentle subsidence 
of prices with business practically at a standstill, Even the pro- T 
fessional “ bears,” who in normal times revel in accelerating any al 
slide in values, are doing nothing. Facilities for such operations are, £ 
of course, stringently cut down by war-time regulations, and . 
fortunately there are few people who wish to have a financial stake he 
| in bad news “- 
How strong the investment structure really is may be judged from fi 
Barclays Bank Limited, with a history covering the terms of some of the conversion schemes now being carried i: 
a period of more than two centuries, offers through. | Plymouth Corporation offers a 3} per cent. medium-dated 
. | stock, Watney, Combe Reid a 3} per cent. debenture and Bass, 
to its customers facilities, both at home and | Ratcliff a 3} per cent. In every case jt is “ Take it or leave it.” — % 
abroad, that have been perfected as a result Those who prefer cash can have it, and any stock not covered by § * 
of long experience and careful study. conversion will be willingly absorbed by substantial guarantors such a 
5 ; as insurance companies or investment trusts. All this may seem odd wa 
Full particulars of all the varied services to those who have been accustomed to regard the Stock Exchange lik 
which the Bank provides may be obtained as a sensitive barometer of the nation’s fortunes. The truth is that ag) 
on application to any Branch Manager. demand and supply still call the tune, but the interplay of these § he 
forces is now controlled. So 
ae Se PREFERENCE SHARES WITH ARREARS bo 
$4, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 This may seem the wrong time to call attention to shares with + 
- ‘ post-war recovery prospects, but since many people are interested sha 
Executor and Trustee Business in this type of investment, I give a short list below: int 
transacted Arrears net es 
= Price. per Share. 4 
| | Harvey Nichols (Stores) ............... 5 pec. £1 I2s 6d Is Res 
m John Lewis (Stores) .................. 7 pe. £1 15s 6d .. 2s 6d § 
‘ie Slaters and Bodega (Caterers we. 6 po. £1 13s 6d Is od 
, . . RR Do pape 6} p.c. £1 12s 9d 2s 
AN IE MOR E HO | E L, Stewart and Ardern (Motor Dealers) 6 p.c. £1 gs 6d Is 9d THI 
RATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE Financial Times . ......... sees SEP. LI gs od ...... 1s 9d @ (Th 
On main North Road—30 miles from Inverness Pine woods—private goif : , ’ ; Elec 
eourse—tenale—Ashing. Splendidly appointed Although the principal attraction in each case is the scope for post- B > 
Particulars from MANAGER. war recovery, these companies are doing better now than in the nT 
A.A. and R.A.6. Telephones Aviemore 211. early stages of the war. Buyers must be prepared to be patient B peg 
and not expect immediate dividends, but in one or two instances {12 
it would not b+ surprising if some payment on account of arrears cost 
SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE became practicable fairly soon. r en 
Our 3 oy oe -— <r after Service, may “ SHELL’? GROUP VALUATION pe 
MAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, ie, 5 new s With its far-flung interests the “Shell” oil group has suffered ; xe 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services; their families too. many heavy blows since September, 1939. Losses on the Continent ’ It 
must have run into large sums, and since the Japanese occupation Prof 
of so much territory in the Far East there have been further severe upor 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA blows this year. Shareholders will, therefore, welcome the more § Wire 
(Incorporated by Royal Ch-rter, ) Lord Bearsted’s assurance in his review accompanying the 194! I an 
eg yy RS gy — FE ,LONDON, gee. accounts that, in spite of all these losses, the physical assets of the = 
Paid up Capital, £4,500.000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,00; Currency Reserve, Shell Transport and Trading Co. are still worth more than the posit 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Prope eters wader the aoe £ 4,500,000. £42,589,995 at which they are carried in the balance-sheet. Thus tt ing | 
pee ee Se ee oe us Brancl Cee ene Oat ae Cinealer euand, | is made plain that the provision made in past years for depreciation B {1,0 
and Travel rs’ Cheques available im all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed and contingencies has been on an ample scale. 
periods received 
As to earnings, the 1941 accounts show such a _ remarkable a. 
- yy | Stability compared with 1940 that one feels that the group must have & mee; 
“IMMUNISATION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA had something in hand. Profits, after taxation, were £2,367,778 divid 
a6 Geiey alll Guitmaneth ih: il enti a against £2,382,822, with the result that the board has been able to & dend 
M. BEDDOW BAYLY, M.R.C.S.. re R. e. Pp. maintain the ordinary dividend at 5 per cent., free of tax, and raise Ape 
A veritable mine of information the carry forward by £67,000 to £586,540. In the balance-sheet bole 
Ot par ar inter Med Micers of Health, Local Governm ficials, and a | the combined holding of cash and investments has risen from 
parents who have to mase decisions regarding their children. Sent for 6d. post free from | ment 
£4,350,000 to £4,850,000, which is evidence enough of liquid strength. Ad 


The Scoretary. 25. DENISON HOUSE, 296, VAUXMALL BRIDGE ROAD. LONDON. $.W.1. 
So far this year trading results have shown some improvement, but to Si 


it would obviously be unwise to budget for any increase in dividend J} opera 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing just yet. Shareholders will be well satisfied if the 5 per cent., tax durin 
to war conditions are advertised im this journal should not be taken free, rate is held. At 44s. 3d. “Shell” {1 ordinaries yield about Th 
4} per cent., less tax, a very reasonable return in relation to the sped 

group’s immense strength and obviously good post-war prospects. 








as an indication that they are necessarily available for export | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | COMPANY MEETING 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) | ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
LORD SOUTHWOOD'’S SPEECH 
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rse of THE twenty-second annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
street. THE thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless Holding), was held on June 25th at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
t bad Limited, was held on June 30th in London, the Right Hon. Lord Pender, London, W C. agen 
Syheams governor and managing director, presiding The Right Hon. Lora Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and 
: L The following are extracts from the sta.ement of the governor circu- director) presided 
main lated with the report and accounts: airman said: Firs: there is no change in the issued share 
dence I propose to confine my remarks to the investment situatior capital. There is a reduction of £18,826 in debenture stock issued, due 
pro- The book value of our investments at December 31st last wz to the fact tl debenture interest was paid before th closing of the 
y any and the market value was £14,413,180, showing a dep accounts [ the heading of crediters there is an-increase of £77,735 
1S are, £1,794.575, Or II per cent., as ¢ ist a depreciation of 19 per cent in trade and su balances, but this is more than off-set by a reduction 
and s at Decem 31st, 194 Che total agin ge ory been increased by a of a” 5.495 in the amount due to - inland revenue Che total of 
: sry substantial amount, as a result of further subscript creditors, therefore, shows a decrease of £27,760 
stake various new Government issues About 93 per cent. of t The general reserve stands at £630,000 ° uiNst last year. This 
value of the imvestments is represented by securities within the sh les £40< reserve from the previous | *s accounts and the 
mpire. Income from the investments received in 1941 amounted to £'30, which formerly appeared under the heading development reserve 
trom {§39.453, compared with {540,234 received in 1940 and is no longer required for that purpose You wll see from the 
arried § that it is propesed to transter to general reserve £50,000 
dated FUTURE VALUES of the year under review which will bring our general 
Bass, face Of so many uncertainties 1" 1s, of course, impossible substanual total of £68c,00c¢ 
e it.” a oe 7 HEAVY RESERVE FOR TAXATION 
ed by & Pegg ge esta 2 ‘ a us largely depen on Next is the profit and loss appropriation The principal item which 
; ine Wisco CE tese WHO to fasnion OUFr POSt- alls for special comment is the verv heavy reserve for taxation of 
such economy and any thout detriment to va “ ore appease te a ieee il 
saa ee. be devoted now to e problems involved is | £31 3,945, d with £155,093 last year In ordet to play our part 
war ; . - . in assisting xchequer during war-ume, the directors decided to 
hange likely to st us ye! good stead later — , nowng soe TT made to discharge iter part of the companys uability for ‘axation before 
5 agree the lig of the companies for Excess ronts iX the » date. which action am sure the shareholders wil] approv 
— ? You w ll vr need wm eres roe I = convinced, - — be I : — Me Gur ‘ ‘ pean y eons annus . pp . 
ine associated companies continue to | lay in tne _prosecuuion or the Pusnine ¢ ‘ae assets ante of the bal salheet. the feasted end leas 
war, and I here pay tribute to their loya! and zealous staffs, constant ee oe ee Ler - r . veg Bins pp Sap aiar diggs Mecanioaaes ; cd l€ase~- 
in their maintenance of the best traditions of the telegraphic hold prop plant, machinery and equipment show » reduction of 
both at home and overseas. It is mv invariable custom never, ei £29,852, being the difference between the amount prov ided for depre- 
good days or bad even to attempt tc forecast whai the ciation and additions made during the year. Copyrights stand at 
with fortunes may be ahead. Of one thing, however, I am certain: £017,310 ‘ : . : : 
rested shall reap in the days to come depends entirely on the direction and Phere is a reduction of £42,295 in the investments in subsidiary com- 
intensity of our efforts today We ve one immediate and .ommon | Panies, due per gear 3 age the redemption of debenture stock. Miscellaneous 
task before us, to give of our utmost in the cause of freedom—to win | MVvestments of £51,300 are up by £7,602. The cash at bankers and in 
irs net the war . hand amounted to £759,729 
Share. The report was adopted The directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary shares at the 
Is - tee == rate of IO per cent. per annum, 





6 § CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Is Od 
* (THE OPERATING COMPANY) 


2s | 
1s od THE thirteenth ordinary general meeting o1 Cable ana Wireless, Limited 

Is od The Operating Company), was held on June 24th at the registered office, 

Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

post- Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (chairman and managing director), | 

th presided. 

n ue ; The chairman said: Gentlemen, the accounts for the year ended | 

atient December 31st, 1941 disclose a profit of £2,928,349. «fter providing | 

ances ; £129,689 for cable renewals and {155,000 for amounts written off the | 

rrears @ cost of terminating a joint purse agreement and other expenditures. | 


Adding the balance brought forward from 1940, £1,613,607, there was a 
sum of £ 4,541,956 available. The interim dividend of °4 per cent. 
already paid, together with a final dividena of 24 per cent., making 4 per 
: cent. for the year, absorbs £1,200,000, leaving £3,341,956 to be carried 
fered forward to the next account, and this sum is available for any Excess 
Profits Tax which may be assessed and for other payments. 























inet Bit is sull not possible to estimate the company’s liability to Excess 

ation BH Profits Tax for the past three years, the determination of which depends 

evere upon the basis of assessment which may finally be applied to Cable and 

more Wireless (Holding), Limited The matte: is still under discussion, but 

1941 T am glad to say that progress is being made. In the meantime, and 

yf the unul this question is settled, no final provision can be made for the 

» th amount of the tax to be appo:tioned to this company. but we have de- a i . 

1 e : pS - x 5 Fe 

; posited {1,500,000 with the Inland Revenue on account of taxes accord- SS &. 3 
rus It ing to the balance-sheet as at December 31st, 1941, and © further 
lation §& {1,000,000 tax reserve certificates have since been purchased. FRESH froma COMFORTABLE shave 
THE RESOLUTION , , 

kable The chairman moved: “That the printed report of the directors and A comfortable shave!—Then — feel fighting 
accounts for the year ended on December 31st, 1941, submitted to this fit to tackle the job in hand. You should use 

have & meeting, be and they are hereby received and adopted, and that a final Parke-Davis Shaving Cream—the finest thing 

17,778 dividend of 2} per cent., less income-tax, making with the interim divi- chemists have ever produced for dealing with 

‘le to dend of 14 per cent., less inc»me-tax, already paid, a total dividend of the obstreperous whisker! This unequalled 

raise 4 per cent., less income-tax, for the yea: ended December 31st, 1941, shaving lubricant does two things—makes the 

sheet be paid on June 25th, 1942, on the shares of the company to all share- razor 8 job easy and gives your skin a square 

from holders whose names appear on the company’s register on such last deal instead of a raw deal Your chemist 
mentioned date.” sells large tubes price 1/10 {ncl. Purchase Tax. 

ngth. Admiral H. W. Grant, C.B., in secondiag the resolution, paid a tribute 

t, but § w Sir Edward Wilshaw for his successful conduct of the affairs of the 

idend § operating company and to the board of management for their work 

-. tax during the past year. 

:bout The resolution was carried unanimously q : 

» the ie auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender. Griffiths and Co., were re- 

ss appointed, and the proceedings then terminated. 

~ >. 
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Large Department for Books on Politics, 


FOYLES 


\ VN JHE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Catalogues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.? 
Open ? a.m.—6 p.m. including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 






































PURELY PERSONAL COMFORT 
YIRCUMAMBLLA ON 5 i 
k ‘ 
CREST HOTEL 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
PERSONAI | EA .E ROOM tor H London West End Club [ 
' , Box A8 
mat i : 4 i c ‘4 4 x MISS, arbon H 
2t4 Appeal “S ( Ks’ A \ | i 4 M N. Met ANE (¢ 
CIATION, 74 B G \ i Stud la ara gh-on-Sea x 
~ PPEKMAI I EFRESH YO SEI glis ntr 
ais Cha : R Ly 
yout t f \ : Ba ‘ BERMAIL INNS a HOTELS 
Fairley Street Crlasgow, 5. W.! PLe’S REFRESHMENT House Association, L 
B' ATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
re. euaramteed. world-fat From Chemists. in ata fice: , 
. — an» tnaeen post ‘HORT STORY WRITING. Send 6d. tor tull-size 
. : ; a be . ps — ‘a specimer ess < world-famous course. —REGENT 
paiby erste: INSTITU Dept. 8sP), Palace Gate, W.8. 
recmgggy Boe vend rILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- 
mows ! i. ‘ ectors (all sizes) and Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica, 
ee ~ t l relle and similar ; Accessories 
NAL SOCIETY FOR ¢ ax, rage 
RE e. 2 (S) Cheam (¢ S Top prices paid.— WALLACE 
” 2 i Street, W.1 and Branches 





LIEF. 2 I irt, Cheam, Surre 

tHILDREN’S BOOKS AND GAMES.—Manuscripts 
( and drawings suitable for children’s story books, 
novelties and games required. Only good well nnishe 
required.— Wetcn, Brackley House, Forest Side, 
I 








e 





"7 FRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1 Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross. Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8 | 





$seX 
; ED dies’ and Gentle- - . : . 
ON’! oor oe . A ad _ b . ne GUY'S 7 PEWRITING All grades of typing undertaken, in- 
7+ i a ah omiccnenge He ‘ cluding literary manuscripts & commercial contracts, etc, 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt m x ¢ St 
| ) welve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for ,ATCHES WANTED New, Old, Disused, or 
first tesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 \ Out of Order roP PRIC ES PAID. Send Reg. 
Ke NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA to Sell ?}—Heffer’s Cash or Offer by return. Kay's (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Ave., 


4 of Cambridge will gladly offer for any sets of 11th Manchester, 4 
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— 
hospitality or lodp 
employed foreig 
first instang 


27 New Ini 
» 27 New Ip 







*RGENTLY NI 


LECTURES 
UNION,— Public Meeting: “The Wo 
t In the Cl Edward Hulton. Speaker 
,R. W. G. Mackay, and Mis 
reting House, Euston Roa 
>.m Admission free. Re 
btainable from CONFERENCE SECRETARY LE 
Lrd., 3 Gower Street, W.C.1 
, — =| 


EDUCATIONAL MI 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be P 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or T 


ye} 





’ Ir e ¢ 
Joad, W. B. Curr 
‘Friend \ 





[he Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 

For prospectus apply to The Secretary q 
YEDERAL UNION.—Summer School, August 22439 
29th, 1942, Dartington Hall School, Totnes, Deve 





River, moor and sea. Many prominent speakers. Inclusix 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY Mrs. D. G. Dopp, Norton House, Park Lane, Beaconsfield, terms trom 3 guineas. Particulars, FEDERAL UNION, 3 Gow M. 
ata. 


reet, W.C.1 
YOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEG TI 
i University of London 
Princ pal—Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge 
The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, Octo “— 















or later editions you wish to sell. Good books of every kind "OU cannot afford to let your mind -ust. Develop your 1st, 1942. The College prepares women students for & 
bought for cash. Send particulars to W. HEFFER ANDSONS \ atent literary tastes by studying in spare time under London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarshi, 
Lip., Booksellers, Cambridge the Half Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism. from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not me 

‘ ENTLEMAN, with publishing experience, Staff Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for ce 
( r Ki tact es o< Radio Plays. Personal coaching by correspondence, no petition in February, 1943. The last date for the receipdll 
mainly to licati Must be able to initiate curtailment or time limit. Free advice and book “ Writing entry forms is 12th December, 1942.—For further pan 
and organise new ductions. —WELCH. Brackley House for the Press " from: Prospectus Dept., 57 Gordon Square culars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway Colleg 
Forest Side, Epping, Essex W.C.1. Mus. 4574 Englefield Green, Surrey 











FALSE TEETH 





false teeth fit firmly 


Comfort and confidence are restored and there will be no more chafing 
‘ the gums, no mor mbarrassing situations 

Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from ail 
{ fhhemiusts 


LONDON 
re) Ke) 332 


DENTURE)! INSURANCE COMPA 


KOLYNOS FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. Head Office: . DALEST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chie! Office; CORNHILL. £.C 
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4 oe THE ; in 

Are they on your mind? LIVERPOOL “ 
Wh through shrinka f the gums, a denture loses its original the 
suction grip, discomfort and embarrassment serve as constant remin lers AND to 
of its presence in the mouth | nd this unpleasant state of denture- Wi 
consciousness use KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVI for marking ver 
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